


Any water supply serves to 
fill the rust proof 5 gal. tank 
which carries by handle or 
slung on the back. Tanks are 
galvanized steel, brass or 
chrome plated. Nozzle adjusts 


for stream or spray. 


ANSWER: Approximately two 
square miles of this city were 
laid waste during an air 


raid on May /4th, 1940. 


are portable, sturdy extinguishers, and an ideal method of 
combatting fires such as would result from incendiary 
attack. Both inside and outdoor fires are stopped quickly 
with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Once filled with clear water they 


are ready for action. No chemicals. Send for catalog today! 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE demonstration of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
extinguishing incendiary bomb during World War Il. 
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Hercules Equipment & Rubber Fred E. Barnett Company 
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AGENTS: 
600 Spring Street 
435 Brannan Street Klamath Falls, Oregon 
San Francisco 7, California 


Fleck Bros. Limited 
‘; : 110 Alexander Street 

Roy G. Davis Company onto _ Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
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Symbolic of desert landscapes is the Saguaro or 
giant cactus which dominates this month’s cover 
scene. The large and showy funnel-shaped 
The AFA blooms are the state flower of Arizona. Blooms 
are found in profusion near the tops of 
branches, and their waxy white petals open at 
night in May and June, giving off a melon-like 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 


ests, is a national organization— odor. An unusual tree species, the Saguaro 
independent and non-political in normally attains a height of 20 to 35 feet, though 
character—for the advancement of one champion at the Saguaro National Monu- 


lojaliieens womens d ment in Arizona is 52 feet tall, has an esti- 
8 _— —— on mated weight of ten tons. The woody frame- 


of forests and related resources of work of ribs can be used for building materials 
E ] soil, water, wildlife and outdoor or novelty furniture. 

recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 

ate an enlightened public appre- 

ciation of these resources and the 
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LEUPOLD 


Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de- 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 








LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quality with distinctive 
Leupold conveniences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
rr reat 5% in. 
ae eee ¥, in. 
With sturdy saddle leather case. ..$11.85 





LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scales in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and any one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use. Locking, internal focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scales available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction, 
Over-all Length 
Radius of Arc 

Model A—Complete with hand-sewed 

leather case and any 2 scales. ..$27.50 
Model B—Complete with case and 

INS Vipecideties's a 0emel $30.00 
Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instru- 
ments. At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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In This Issue—For our readers 
who occasionally find themselves per- 
plexed with that always-important, 
often-frustrating “how” of an outdoor 
project or problem, American Forests 
this month offers three short articles 
featuring a “how-to-do” theme in as 
many varied fields. 

On page 22, Harry Botsford of- 
fers Soups and Chowders for Camp 
and Cabin, a gourmet’s guide stress- 
ing simple, nourishing, easy-to-fix 
dishes which will tickle the palate of 
the dyed-in-the-wool outdoorsman. 
Long a favorite to readers of these 
pages, the author serves as one of 
Esquire’s editors. So tempting and 
inviting are his soup and chowder 
recipes that the conductor of this 
Forum has already kitchen-tested two 
of them. They’re every bit as good 
as they sound! 

William N. Harwood of Poca- 
tello, Idaho has some sure-fire point- 
ers on how to make your vacation 
cabin more comfortable with a mini- 
mum of effort and practically no ex- 
pense. In Rustic Camp Furniture 
(page 19) he tells the step-by-step 
procedure for building rugged, serv- 
iceable and decorative furnishings. 
The forest will provide free raw ma- 
terials, and to make it even easier for 
the amateur carpenter, the article is 
illustrated with sketches. 

Helen Hahn, with the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Woo- 
ster, really gets to the root of many 
a homeowner's problem in The Root 
of the Trouble (page 10). Here is 
sound advice on an effective method 
of keeping sewage drain pipes clean 
of roots and eliminating expensive 
sewer cleaning jobs in the future. 

In the lead article this month, S. 
L. Frost, AFA’s executive director, 
urgently endorses the U. S. Forest 
Service request to build access roads 
into untouched areas of our Nation- 
al Forests. Beginning on page 6, his 
New Roads to Timber Plenty is 
packed with ample facts to prove the 
need for timber haul roads to supply 
wood requirements during a national 
emergency, and there are figures to 
show construction will pay for itself 
within a few short years. 

Forests of Bolivia (page 14) af- 
fords an interesting and informative 
report by Henry S. Kernan on a 
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South American neighbor’s timber 
resources. The author recently com- 
pleted a government forestry assign- 
ment in the country about which he 
writes, and his richness of detail 
make the analysis a solid evaluation 
of one of the world’s biggest forestry 
question marks. He is currently liv- 
ing at Worcester, New York and op- 
erating his own timberlands, about 
which will soon appear a “don’t 
miss” article. 

The third in a series of rollicking 
short stories by James Stevens, well 
known West Coast author, will be 
found on page 11. Woven around 
Davy Crockett, transplanted with a 
Bunyanesque twist to the forests of 
the early West, Davy and the Moun- 
tain Lamb is an entertaining “tall 
tale” of the hero’s legendary experi- 
ence with an equally fantastic Indian 
maid, 

G. H. Collingwood, nationally 
known forester, researcher and writ- 
er, again presents his authoritative 
Washington Lookout (page 4). This 
highly-rated feature dealing with na- 
tional legislation and executive de- 
partment activities affecting forestry 
and conservation is regarded as a 
leader in its field. 

Date Palms of the Coachella (page 
12). by Mabel Otis Robison of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, traces the 
date palm’s history in the Coachella 
Valley of California and explains the 
tree’s importance to residents of the 
city of India which salutes this fruit 
with an annual date festival. 

Other articles of interest include 
Wringing Out a Spruce Bog in which 
John V. Hoene describes a solution 
to the problem of growing black 
spruce Christmas trees in Minnesota’s 
bog lands, and The Lure of the Trail, 
dealing with AFA’s Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness program. The edi- 
torial rattles Another Skeleton in the 
Dinosaur? , taking issue with the pe- 
culiar circumstances involving New- 
ton B. Drury’s retirement as director 
of the National Park Service. 

Looking Ahead—The April issue 
will carry a highly authoritative re- 
port on the encroachment and spread 
of anthracnose disease in America’s 
beautiful flowering dogwood trees. 
Called Are Dogwoods Doomed by 

(Turn to page 41) 
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solution (4 lbs. to a gal. of water) to wet the cut 
surface all the way around the tree. This method 


Hack into the sapwood with overlapping cuts 
| around the tree trunk. Pour in enough ““Ammate”’ 
is especially useful to kill large trees. 





Cut small trees close to the ground, leaving a 
V-shape stump. Poura tablespoonful of ‘““Ammate”’ 
crystals in the V. You can also use ““Ammate’”’ on 
larger stumps to prevent resprouting. 





a ® 


Wn ORT Sa dit 


TIMBER GROWTH IMPROVES as much as $3 more per 
acre each year after scrub trees have been killed, for- 
est owners report. They may get this increase with the 
use of as little as 30 to 40 cents’ worth of ““Ammate’”’ 
weed killer per acre. ““Ammate”’ kills blackjack oak, 
gum, sassafras, elm, willow and other weed trees with 
little or no resprouting. 


Ask for the free booklet ‘Improvement of Pine Timber Stands 
with Du Pont ‘Ammate.’”’ Write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., 5031 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. For 
supplies of ‘‘Ammate”’ see the Du Pont 
distributor in your area. ‘‘Ammate’’ 
is a registered trade mark of Du Pont 
for ammonium sulfamate weed killer. 





Chop out a slanting chip close to the ground. Re- 
~ ~ F & is 
betaine peat every 6 inches around the trunk. Pour a 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING tablespoonful of ‘“‘Ammate’”’ crystals in each notch. 
- +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY This method deadens even tough blackjack oak 


m: “SA REET RAREST ER set with little resprouting. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Mobilization plans for govern- 
ment control of prices, ways to stim- 
ulate the production of lumber and 
other forest products, or to restrict 
their use in the civilian economy had 
not been announced at press time, 
but the recent organization of a For- 
est Products Division in the Office of 
Price Stabilization—comparable to a 
similar division in the National Pro- 
duction Administration — points to- 
ward such action. 

The OPS Division of Forest Prod- 
ucts, like its counterpart in NPA, is 
divided into two branches—one for 
lumber, softwood plywood and other 
wood products, and the other for 
wood pulp, paper and paperboard, 
and related products. These organi- 
zations conform with earlier notices 
of the National Production Adminis- 
tration which list these products as 
scarce materials subject to anti- 
hoarding provisions. To hold them 
in amounts greater than is necessary 
for normal use, or to hold them for 
resale at prices greater than prevail- 
ing market prices is illegal and may 
be subject to heavy fine or imprison- 
ment. 


Hearings preparatory to the 
drafting of appropriation bills, based 
on estimates set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget given Congress Janu- 
ary 15, are now underway in the 
House. Last year’s experiment with 
a single, all-inclusive appropriation 
bill has been abandoned in favor of 
the previous custom of drafting sepa- 
rate appropriation bills for each of 
the several major governmental de- 
partments or groups of administra- 
tive agencies. The one-package spend- 
ing bill proved unable to effect all 
the economies deemed necessary. 

To correct this, Congress attached 
a “rider” ordering the President to 
reduce expenditures by at least $550.- 
000,000. This delegation of responsi- 
bility from the legislative body to the 
executive head was reluctantly ac- 
cepted primarily as a means of sav- 
ing time. Even so, two months of the 
current fiscal year had elapsed before 
Congress passed the omnibus bill. 
With the fiscal year beginning in 
midsummer, the delay was particu- 
larly hampering to such emergency 
control programs as applied to in- 


sects and diseases. At no time, how- 
ever, did Congress abandon the time- 
honored custom whereby primary 
responsibility for the several admin- 
istrative agencies is delegated to a 
comparably named subcommittee of 
the large appropriations committee. 

For example, appropriations to the 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering with its Office of Forest 
Pathology together with other bu- 
reaus and offices less directly asso- 
ciated with forests and soils, are con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture. Upon this subcommittee. 
and especially upon its chairman, 
Representative Jamie L. Whitten, a 
Democrat from Mississippi, falls 
much of the responsibility for draft- 
ing the Appropriation Bill for the 
Department of Agriculture, and di- 
recting its defense during debate on 
the floor of the House. 

Serving with Chairman Whitten 
are two Democrats, William G. Stig- 
ler, of Oklahoma and Joe B. Bates, of 
Kentucky and two Republicans, H. 
Carl Andersen, of Minnesota and 
Walt Horan, of Washington. With 
the exception of Representative Bates, 
all served on the same subcommittee 
during the 8lst Congress. Mr. Bates 
takes the place occupied by former 
Congressman Edward H. Kruse, Jr.. 
of Indiana. 

Appropriations to the National 
Park Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and associated bureaus are consid- 
ered by the Subcommittee on Interior 
Department, under the chairmanship 
of Representative Michael J. Kirwan, 
of Ohio. Serving with him are three 
Democrats, W. F. Norrell, of Arkan- 
sas, Henry F. Jackson of Washington, 
and Foster Furculo of Massachusetts 
and two Republicans, Ben F. Jensen, 
of Iowa, and Ivor D. Fenton, of 
Pennsylvania. The only change in 
this subcommittee from that of the 
81st Congress is the addition of Rep- 
resentative Furculo. 

All hearings are in executive ses- 
sion and no information concerning 
them may be given publicity until 
the reports are printed to accompany 
the bill when introduced in the 
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House. Meanwhile, indication of 
what is being discussed may be 
gleaned by studying the figures in 
the Budget for 1952, and by review- 
ing the recently-released reports of 
the bureau chiefs. 


The prospect of no increase over 
the current year’s appropriation for 
cooperation in forest fire control— 
combined in the Budget with coop- 
eration in tree planting, forest man- 
agement and processing, farm forest- 
ry, and general forestry assistance— 
illustrates the adage that there is 
many a slip “tween the cup and the 
lip. Under the amendment to the 
Clarke-MceNary Act approved on Oc- 
tober 26, 1949, the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year may not ex- 
ceed $13,000,000 and for next fiscal 
year $15,000,000. Yet the current 
appropriation is $9,504,900 and the 
budget estimate for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1951 is $9,493,500. 

Arguments for larger sums, if not 
for the full amount authorized in the 
amended Clarke-McNary Act, can be 
found in the report of Chief Forester 
Lyle F. Watts, for 1950. This re- 
port points out that standards of pro- 
duction are too low in some areas, 
and protection forces and facilities 
too thinly spread in others, and that 
protection now afforded some 357 
million acres of state and private 
forest and watershed lands should be 
improved. 

To raise the forest fire control pro- 
gram to adequate standards, he im- 
plies, will take more money, as will 
the continued extension of organized 
protection urgently needed on some 
70 million acres now without protec- 
tion. It was to cover these deficien- 
cies that the Clarke-McNary Act was 
amended so as to provide authoriza- 
tion for increasingly larger annual 
appropriations until the maximum of 
$20,000,000 is attained. 

The same report tells of increasing 
fire hazards within the National For- 
ests. In varying degrees within the 
several forest regions of the coun- 
try, these hazards are comparable to 
those on state and private forest 
lands. 


The Chief Forester also pleads 
for strengthened cooperative protec- 
tion against forest insects and dis- 
eases. He refers to legislative au- 
thorization provided in the Forest 
Pest Control Act for developing the 
needed action to discover and sup- 
press outbreaks of destructive bugs 
and blights. 


(Turn to page 41) 
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HERE 1S ONE LUMBERMAN’S 


OPINION OF Loggers Dream 


"We use the Loggers Dream at our ' 
Tillery plant down in Eastern North ' He 

Carolina where timber grows big and 
tall, and the fine job it has done has 
been to our complete satisfaction. The 
effective daily operation of your equip- 
ment gives us maximum performance at 
a minimum maintenance cost. | want to 
highly recommend the Loggers Dream | 
to other lumbermen and loggers." . | 


HENRY C. SATTERFIELD, JR. (pictured a: 


right), president of Cary Lumber Company, 
Durham and Tillery, N. C. 





Many lumbermen all over America agree with 
Mr. Satterfield's opinion of the LOGGERS 
DREAM. This machine with its tremendous lift- 


ing power cuts loading time to a fraction and 


transports itself—put it in gear and travel away 
at highway speed. 

Here, then, is a compact, rugged machine to 
help you get greater lumber production in all 
kinds of terrain. Month in and month out, year 


makes loading itself easier and safer. In addi- after year, your LOGGERS DREAM saves log- 
tion to its loading effectiveness, LOGGERS ging dollars by doing the hard work easier and 


DREAM is a completely flexible and adaptable faster and more of it per day. Write for com- 
skidder. Another advantage is the fact that it plete information NOW, 


There’s a LOGGERS DREAM 
for YOUR Logging Job... 


MODELB... a sturdy single-drum ma 
chine regularly equipped with 300 ft. of 5/3” 
line, powered by its own truck motor. (Drum 
capacity 800’). 


MODEL BR... same as Model B, plus 
handy rehaul mechanism, regularly equipped 
with 500 ft. of 5/8” main line and 1,200 ft. 
of 1/2” rehau! line. (Drum capacities 800’ 
main and |,700’ rehaul line). 

MODELL... single drum machine, with 


separate power—V8 industrial engine. 


MODEL LR (pictured in photo at left) ... 
proved by years of constant heavy service, 
double-drum, powered by a separate 100 h.p. 
industrial engine—fast, tough and long-lived. 
Remember, too . . . LOGGERS DREAM can 
be mounted on your own truck chassis, or 
purchased complete on the truck chassis of 
your choice. 
Write for Complete Information 


TAYLOR 
MACHINE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
= © 3. Ais 


‘SA TYPICAL LOAD of Joas from the 6,000 acre Cary Lumber Company tract 
at Tillery, N. C. With the help of the Loggers Dream, timber is easily and quickly 
oaded for the trip to Cary'’s Main Plant in Durham, N. C." 













New Roads 
To Timber Plenty 


Access to remote areas of our National Forests is a vital 
need in a national emergency. Experience proves new roads 
would soon pay their way through increased yields of timber 








By S. L. FROST 


ONGRESS willing, Uncle Sam’s 
( foresters stand ready to launch 
one of the biggest, most vital 
road building programs in history. 


National Forests and O & C lands to 
get at billions of feet of sawtimber as 
part of an overall plan to supply wood 


pay their way—will, in fact, pay for 
themselves in a very few years and 
will continue to bring a handsome re- 


The roads will be blasted and bull- 
dozed mostly into up-to-now, inacces- 


sible. remote timber reserves of the 


for the current national emergency. 
The job is a big one, both in scope 

and costs, but federal foresters as- 

sure us the timber haul roads will 


An access road in the making in the rich Flathead National Forest of Montana 





















U. S. Forest Service Photos 


turn on the investment for many ad- 
ditional years. 

Lyle Watts, chief of the U. S. For- 
est Service, and his staff estimate that 
an expenditure of about $100,000,000 
to build main-haul roads into inac- 
cessible timber areas in the National 
Forests will make it possible to in- 
crease within a very few years the 
sustained-yield output of timber by 
at least 50 percent. It will make pos- 
sible an increase from the present cut 
of around four billion feet a year to 
some six billion feet. This year the 
value of timber cut from the National 
Forests will amount to some $40.000,- 
000. An increase of two billion board 
feet in timber cut, at present prices, 
would bring into the Federal Trea- 
sury an additional $20,000,000 a year 

—and this annual return could con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Suppose you were the owner of a 
few hundred billion feet of timber. 


| +4 ee 


Aerial view of an Ohio Match Company logging camp shows a few of the roads penetrating Coeur d’Alene National Forest 


and suppose you knew that by spend- 
ing $100,000,000 you could increase 
your return by $20,000,000 a year. 
What would you do? You'd go for 
it, of course. The Forest Service be- 
lieves Uncle Sam cannot afford to 
pass up such an opportunity, either. 
Such a public investment in the ac- 
cess roads needed to get an increased 
timber yield is plainly a good busi- 
ness proposition. 

In addition to being a matter of 
good business, there are several other 
important reasons for these access 
roads. The most compelling reason, 
of course, is the extra timber needed 
by the nation. We need it now, and 
the demand apparently will acceler- 
ate with increasing requirements of 
national defense. It will be vitally im- 
portant in the event of an all-out war. 

One of the big stumbling blocks in 
boosting timber production on fed- 
eral lands has been their inaccessibil- 
ity. This is particularly the case in 
the National Forests of the West 
which mantle great mountain ranges 
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like the Rockies, Cascades, Sierra Ne- 
vada, Wasatch, and Bitterroot. Na- 
tional Forest timber alone accounts 
for half of the commercial timber 
supplies in this region. The new roads 
thus will open added timber sources 
to many industries dependent entire- 
ly or in part on government timber. 

The Forest Service has not been 
able to bring its full management 
plans into operation on many of these 
National Forests because of their in- 
accessibility. Much of the timber is 
old growth and overmature. A lot of 
it has been passing out of the picture 
from old age—a tremendous loss in 
dollars to the American people and a 
grossly needless waste of valuable 
wood fiber. 

Many of these remote mountain 
forests have been hotbeds of insect 
and disease infestation. The decadent 
timber stands have proved to be lush 
breeding grounds for forest pests 
which have wreaked havoc on many 
millions of feet of beautiful timber 
and spread their deathly spores and 


young into widening areas of other 
federal and private timber stands. 
The Forest Service has been almost 
completely frustrated trying to fight 
these holocausts with only horse and 
buggy means of getting into the 
areas. They know that improved man- 
agement in the long run will be a big 
factor in finding the answer to the 
insect and disease problem and that 
roads are the first need. 

Increased production from govern- 
ment timberlands afforded by the 
road building program will also be 
of benefit to private forestry. It will 
take some of the strain from private 
lands to meet military and domestic 
timber needs, and this should be help- 
ful in a long-range program of re- 
habilitating many of these areas. 

Long before National Forests were 
established, the more accessible forest 
lands, carrving the heaviest stands of 
timber, had passed to private owner- 
ship. National Forests were only rem- 
nants and remote back-country tim- 
berlands. Today, most private forest 
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lands have been cut over one or more 
times. Second-growth stands are un- 
der management on a great many of 
these lands, but other large areas are 
presently poorly stocked or non-pro- 
ductive. 

Many progressive forest industry 
companies are now observing good 
cutting practices designed to maintain 
continuous timber growth on their 
holdings. They are protecting and re- 
foresting their cutover lands. But on 
much private forest land it will be 
decades before new timber crops are 
ready for harvest. 

The 73 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land in the National For- 
ests comprise only about 16 percent 
of the nation’s commercially impor- 
tant timber area. But on that 16 per- 
cent, National Forests now have more 
than 30 percent of the nation’s total 
volume of standing sawtimber. They 
have a large share of the remaining 
old-growth timber. A good many 
sawmills formerly having supplies of 
private timber are now largely de- 
pendent on National Forest timber to 
keep going. National Forest timber, 
then, is becoming more and more im- 
portant in meeting the country’s needs 
for forest products. 

Primarily because access roads are 
lacking, there are no timber opera- 
tions under way in many large areas 
of commercial forest land in the west- 
ern National Forests. Many areas 
cannot be operated at sustained-yield 
capacity until a system of primary 
haul roads is constructed. 

There is, for example, the North 
Umpqua Working Circle in the Ump- 
qua National Forest of Oregon. A 
working circle is an area which in 
size, location, topography, timber- 
growth potential, tributary commu- 
nity, and such, makes a logical unit 
for a sustained-yield timber opera- 
tion. The North Umpqua area covers 
some 420 square miles and has a 
stand of 8.6 billion feet of timber, 
mostly choice Douglasfir. Two branch 
roads penetrate the area only a short 
distance. Timber contractors are now 
cutting and hauling out over these 
roads about 25 million board feet of 
logs a year, worth about $500,000 on 
the stump (that is, when sold as 
standing timber). 

Eighty miles of main-line log-haul 
roads will have to be built before cut- 
ting can be stepped up to the full sus- 
tained-yield rate in the North Ump- 
qua Working Circle. The area’s po- 
tential annual production rate is 115 
million board feet. That potential cut, 


Timber like this growth in Olympic 
National Park should be accessible 








at present stumpage prices, would be 
worth $2,300,000 a year. 

The North Umpqua is rough moun- 
tain country. The cost of road con- 
struction there will average nearly 
$50,000 a mile, or close to $4,000,000 
for the 80 miles. But expansion of 
the road system will make possible 
an annual cut nearly five times great- 
er than the present cut. At the full 
production rate, the increase in fed- 
eral revenue will be $1,800,000 a year 
—enough to pay for the road con- 
struction in a little over two years. 

Will it really be that good? Per- 
haps if you look at some of the things 
that have already happened you'll 
think the Forest Service estimates are 
too conservative. In the Plumas Na- 
tional Forest in California, the For- 
est Service completed construction of 
seven miles of access road in October, 
1947 at a cost of $80,000. By Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, timber worth $140,- 
000 had been hauled out over that 
road. The road much more than paid 
for itself in less than a year. And 
only seven percent of the total stand 
tributary to the road had been cut. 

In Nezperce National Forest, the 
Forest Service constructed five and 
one-half miles of access road at a cost 
of $34,743. The first timber sales in 
the area covered only 26 percent of 
the timber volume available to the 
road, and the amount collected for 
stumpage exceeded the total cost by 
$6782. 

Another access road job in the 
same National Forest — seven miles 
of reconstruction and surfacing — 
brought in more than a third of the 
cost through timber sale revenue in 
the first year. No federal timber had 
been sold in that area prior to recon- 
struction of the road. The old road 
had been used to haul out about a 
million feet a year of logs cut from 
private timberlands. After the road 
improvement, the output of private 
timber from the area increased to five 
million feet in the first year, in addi- 
tion to 3.7 million feet hauled out for 
federal use. 

These and most other new access 
roads made possible far more than 
an increased production of timber. 
They are being used and appreciated 
by local settlers, livestock grazing 
permittees, hunters and fishermen 
and other back-country recreation- 
ists; they facilitate administration of 
the National Forests and are a big 
help in protection of the forests from 
fire. Finally, they improve transpor- 
tation and service and help business 
generally in the local communities. 

There were old roads in some Na- 
tional Forest areas even before the 
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National Forests were established. 
Over the years, the Forest Service has 
constructed many more miles of 
roads with forest development road 
funds appropriated by Congress, and 
with “ten percent funds” (percentage 
of National Forest receipts authorized 
for expenditure on forest roads.) Co- 
operative monies supplied by states 
and counties have also helped to ex- 
tend the road mileage. During World 
War II funds were made available un- 
der the Defense Highway Act for 257 
emergency road projects to provide 
access to timber stands or strategic 
mineral deposits in the National For- 
ests. During 1946 and 1947 the Na- 
tional Housing Agency made avail- 
able $12,900,000 to the Forest Serv- 




























ice for access road building to help 
supply lumber needed for the post- 
war housing program. 

The road transportation system in 
the National Forests now totals 107,- 
731 miles. It includes many miles of 
old roads unsuitable for modern traf- 
fic; and many additional miles have 
deteriorated for lack of sufficient 
maintenance, especially during the 
war when little maintenance work 
was done. More than half (54 per- 
cent) of the total mileage is now of 
unsatisfactory standard. To achieve 
reasonably adequate protection and 
full use of National Forest resources 
will require the improvement of those 
roads now inadequate or in poor con- 
dition, together with the construction 
of about 36,000 miles of new roads, 
the Forest Service states. 

Biggest immediate need is to ex- 


Logs trucked from newly-opened areas will soon pay the cost of access roads 


tend and improve the main-line roads 
needed for log hauling. That calls for 
construction or improvement of about 
4550 miles of access roads. Accord- 
ing to Forest Service estimates, this 
could be accomplished with a total 
expenditure of approximately $100,- 
000,000, spread over a period of five 
years. The increased timber harvest 
made possible would, at current 
prices, bring into the Federal Treas- 
ury about $60,000,000 annually, or 
$20,000,000 more than the present 
timber harvest brings in. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of Interior, which 
administers more than two million 
acres of O & C lands in Oregon, 
estimates its needed roads at 430 


. 


miles to be built over a period of 
years at a cost of about $25,000,- 
000. Estimated production would be 
stepped up from 180 million board 
feet to 300 million board feet. 

On every logging job, some lateral 
road construction is, of course, nec- 
essary to get logs to the main-haul 
roads. Most of the lateral road con- 
struction is done by logging operators 
who purchase government timber. 
The Forest Service also requires log- 
ging operators to accomplish or 
finance special maintenance needed 
for their heavy hauling on main-line 
roads. 

It doesn’t follow, however, that 
these logging operators should be ex- 
pected to build the needed main-line 
access roads, too. To require timber 
purchasers to construct these roads 


(Turn to page 28) 








Danger lurks beneath beauty of tree-lined street 





of the trouble 


By HELEN HAHN 


Don’t chop down that weeping willow just because it’s a persistent pipe 
plugger. Here’s how to keep the sewer drain open and save the tree, too 


F you have about decided to do 
away with the weeping willow on 
the front lawn because it is a per- 

sistent pipe-stopper, here is some 
cheering news for you: Copper sul- 
phate crystals can keep your pipe 
open without any more expensive 
sewer cleaning jobs in the future. 
Here is all you need do. 

If your sewer is already pretty well 
filled up (and who of us does any- 
thing about it until things get pretty 
bad), call in the roto-rooter man for 
a good initial cleaning. Don’t be 
amazed if he pulls out a miniature 
root system from the pipe. When you 
are sure he has removed all woody 
root material, start the copper sul- 
phate treatment. A willow can stop 
up a well cleaned four-inch pipe in a 
year's time, but the average elm or 
maple or other tree will take about 
five years. 

You should have on hand about 
ten pounds of ordinary copper sul- 
phate crystals, sometimes called blue 
vitriol or snow copper sulphate. avail- 
able in most drug stores and seed 
stores. See that it is crushed rather 
fine for quick dissolving. 

Some night when the household is 
settled in bed. pour about two pounds 
of the crystals into the toilet and flush 


them down. Then run about a gal- 
lon more water into the drain to 
make sure most of the chemical 
reaches the soil pipe where the roots 
are. The longer the distance, the 
more water you will want to send 
after the crystals. Then don’t run any 
more water for at least six hours. 
Here are some important don'ts: 
Do not pour copper sulphate into a 
wash basin or sink because such pipes 
are easily corroded by the chemical. 
Low grade iron and clay pipes such 
as are used for large connections do 
not corrode easily, so the copper 
wont harm a porcelain toilet bowl. 
If you have a septic tank, don’t run 
blue vitriol into it. The tank depends 
upon lively, wide-awake bacteria for 
efficient action in breaking down sew- 
age to a less harmful form, and cop- 
per would kill them or ruin their ef- 






All these roots came from the small tile drainpipe shown in center of the photo 


fectiveness. If it is possible to turn 
the sewer line aside temporarily be- 
tween the point of root stoppage and 
the tank entrance, treatment can be 
accomplished with a lot less digging 
or probing. 

To be effective, the copper treat- 
ment must be repeated once a month 
during the growing season. A pound 
and a half of the crystals will be 
enough after the first time, but be 
sure to watch the calendar from early 
spring until leaf-fall. 

Sometimes a second clogging oc- 
curs after the first treatment, espe- 
cially if the pipe was not thoroughly 
cleaned at the beginning. What has 
happened is this: Copper sulphate, 
being a plant poison, quickly kills liv- 
ing roots wherever it comes in con- 
tact with them. However, they re- 

(Turn to page 39) 










































In this third chapter of Davy 
Crockett our adventurous hero 
survives romance and eagles 














By JAMES STEVENS 


NE NIGHT in the summer of 
(_) i504 Uncle Ben Cotter sat on a 

pine log out in front of his saw- 
mill camp’s bunk shanty and told of 
Davy Crockett’s first trip into the 
land of the Seven Devils. 

“Aleck Mackenzie was the first 
white man in these mighty moun- 
tains,” said Uncle Ben. “But Davy 
was not long after him. The great 
Crockett was young then, limber, full 
of sass and vinegar, and with a head 
on him that bore the hair of Sam- 
son. This powerful hair of his’n 
caused him to be pestered by the 
mountain eagles, I can tell you. How 
natural it was, for the eagles saw the 
hair of Davy Crockett as the best 
framing ever heard of for their nests. 
That’s how the Mountain Lamb met 
Davy. She followed the eagles to 
him.” 

It might be worth mentioning 
again that Uncle Ben Cotter was own- 
er of a jack sawmill and planer and 
a horse logging layout on the piney 
slopes of Mt. Hitt, up a branch of 
the Snake in Southern Idaho. On 
north were the Cuddies and the Seven 
Devils ranges. There I had my first 
job in the woods at the age of twelve. 
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DAVY AND THE 






MOUNTAIN LAMB 


For the fifty cents per ten-hour day, 
with board, that Uncle Ben paid me, 
I was regularly chased around from 
brushhooking to bullcooking to off- 
bearing and piling from the planer. 

Today Ma Cotter was ailing and 
abed. I’d been helping the hired girl, 
Susie Makin, in the cookshack. She 
was fifteen. After supper the crew 
began to torment me with big-mouth 
gab on what all Susie and I could 
have been doing all day. Uncle Ben, 
stopping by for a twilight spell, took 
my part in the way of starting a tale 
about his one and only hero, Davy 
Crockett. 

Yes, sirs, in his young time Davy 
came West (Uncle Ben told on). He 
was behind Boone but before Bridger 
and Carson, and he was on Macken- 
zie’s tracks when he turned north 
from the Snake toward the Seven 
Devils. Then the eagles took notice. 
The Indians made smokes. The bears 
skedaddled. How the rocks did roll! 

The Seven Devils were the home of 
the Mountain Lamb. She was the 
kind of Indian maid who could peel 
the bark off a yellow pine with her 
thumbnail and sing so screeching 
sweet it would put the coyotes to 


sleep. Up in the Salmon country the 
Lewis and Clark scouts had seen the 
Mountain Lamb all at once choke a 
timber wolf with her left hand and a 
cougar with her right, while she held 
a grizzly by the scruff of his neck in 
her teeth and tramped the life out of 
a nest of brush eels with her bare 
feet—big diamondbacks with thirty 
or more rattles apiece. Lewis and 
Clark turned their expedition right 
around for home, but as the Moun- 
tain Lamb failed to chase them they 
picked up courage enough to make a 
mighty shoofly on north and then 
west through the Bitter Roots. 

This night the Mountain Lamb was 
back home. She could not help but 
hear the youthsome, carefree screams 
of Davy Crockett from the south can- 
yons, for they shook rock slides loose 
from the pinnacles. For the first time 
in her life of an Indian maid the 
Mountain Lamb stood a-tremble and 
bewitched. 

Then the wonderful screams and 
mighty rock slides stopped in a thun- 
dering smash. It was quiet in the 
mountains until daylight. The Moun- 
tain Lamb spied the eagles as the 

(Turn to page 30) 

















In February, the city of India, 
California holds its annual date festi- 
val. The date is the symbol of Coa- 
chella Valley, of its desert beauty 
and its desert wealth. It is a symbol 
of the unique climate which makes 
this valley almost the only place in 
the United States where the date palm 
prospers. 

Once this 70-mile long desert was 
arid, the soil composed of myriads 
of tiny shells left behind when an 
ancient sea receded. 

Missionaries who planted date 
palms in the valley and dug wells 
to supply water were amazed at the 
way the plants flourished. Settlers 
were attracted and with the planting 
of more dates, the demand for water 
exceeded all that came from wells and 
the snowy San Jacinto and San 
Gorgonio mountains. 

The Department of Reclamation 
laid out the All-American Canal 
which started 18 miles upstream from 
Yuma, Arizona. Day by day the 
bulldozers excavated and a _ huge 


By MABEL OTIS ROBISON 


trimming machine rolled over the 
rails, followed by an equally large 
paving machine which lined the ex- 
cavation with concrete. 

Date culture followed the water. 
This art, being less than 50 years 
old in the United States, presented 
many problems. Growers learned 
that date palms cannot be grafted or 
grown from seeds but must be propa- 
gated from off-shoots of a parent 
palm. Great care and constant irri- 
gation are required in starting new 
trees. 

Nature does not provide for the 
pollination of these pistillate flowers, 
so this must be done by hand. When 
the fruit-bearing bloom opens it is 
necessary that a strand from the male 
bloom be inserted. Pollen thus dif- 
fused comes in contact with the date 
blossoms on the stem. One male palm, 
planted in a harem of 49 females, 
will pollinate them all. After pollina- 
tion, the clusters are covered with 


Panorama of the Coachella Valley — one of few places in the U. S. where date palms prosper 





OF THE COACHELLA 


umbrella - like contrivances which 
shield them from dust, rain, insects 
and birds. 

Clusters on the palms average 25 
pounds each and must be thinned by 
hand. The harvest lasts from Septem- 
ber through January, and platforms 
are used to reach dates on the higher 
trees. Sixty-foot elevators on wheels, 
holding eight pickers at a time, are 
erected for use on very tall trees. 
When trees reach a height of 80 to 
100 feet, pickers are suspended in 
special saddles like those used by 
telephone linemen. A_ full-bearing 
tree produces up to 200 pounds of 
fruit, and it is possible to harvest 
10,000 pounds from one acre. Date 
trees often produce up to 200 years 
after which its wood can still be used 
for lumber, its leaves for thatch and 
its fiber for rope. 

Visitors may tour processing plants 
in the valley and see dates fumigated, 
cleaned, polished, graded and made 
ready for shipping. People there call 
them Desert Gold. 











Pickers harvest luscious dates from a garden of 12-year-old trees. A fruit-bearing female date bloom being 
On the older, taller trees pickers are suspended in special saddles pollinated by contact with a male flower 


Irrigation is an essential for successful date culture. Here water Off-shoots are cut for planting. Trees 
from the All-American Canal is routed into the Coachella branch will not grow from seeds or grafting 
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Planting time for Deglet Noor date shoots. It requires Life-sustaining irrigation nourishes these five-year-old 
six years for them to mature into profit-bearing trees palms into a mature productivity which may last 200 years 
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This South American country’s forests rank as one of the 
world’s richest, most extensive areas of untouched wood- 


land, yet their exploitation remains in a primitive stage 


7 HENEVER a balance sheet 
W of the free world’s forest re- 
sources is drawn, the largest 
question mark stands beside the Ama- 
zon Valley. Here, four and a half 
centuries ago. Portuguese navigators 
discovered a dyewood and called both 
it and the strange new land Brazil. 
Yet forest exploitation remains in a 
primary stage. Rubber, Brazil nuts 
and mahogany have entered world 
trade from the Amazon; but the for- 
est as an entity made up of managed 
units of sustained production has yet 
to be surveyed, studied, and delim- 
ited. 

Bolivia's share of the immense jun- 
gle comprises a large part of the Ma- 
deira River headwaters—one of the 
Amazon’s broadest tributaries. This 
share, small as it may appear on a 
map, stands as one of the world’s 
richest, most extensive areas of un- 
touched woodland. In addition, Bo- 
livia has a large, little-known forest 
lying south of the almost impercepti- 
ble divide running east and west 
through the eastern lowlands and 
tipped toward the Paraguay drainage. 
Together they cover about 128 mil- 
lion acres, or 32 for every citizen. 
Thus as regards forest area, each Bo- 
livian is born into a rich heritage. 

This fact is not of immediate con- 
cern, however, to the 80 percent who 
live and shiver at altitudes over 10,- 
000 feet in the western third of the 
country—heartland of Bolivia where 
spring the traditions and folk-ways 
most typical of national life. Also in 
the west is the center of the lopsided, 
tin-tainted economy which Bolivians 
and foreigners alike consider inevi- 
table, and as overpowering as the 
two mighty cordilleras of the Andes 
and the bleak plateau between them. 
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By HENRY S. KERNAN 


This plateau, or puna, is not nat- 
urally forested. The few native spe- 
cies such as kishuara, keriua and pino 
de monte are caprices of nature 
stranded upon these chill highlands 
where wind, cold, and drought com- 
bine to form one of the most inhospi- 
table climates inhabited by man. 
Trees are ordinarily too scattered to 
form forest associations capable of 
establishing influences upon the soil 
and climate, or to supply an appre- 
ciable amount of wood to fuel-hungry 
Aymara Indians. 

One exception is the kefua forest 
surrounding Mt. Sajama on the Chil- 
ean border. This small member of 
the rose family has a dense, oily 
wood superlative for charcoal, result- 
ing in a brisk and highly destructive 
trade with the capital city of La Paz. 
The world’s highest forest and Bo- 
livia’s only national park has there- 
by become a pathetic and threatened 
remnant. 

Where the eastern puna breaks 
downward into a broad belt of steep 
valleys and sharp ridges, live Que- 
chua Indians—descendants of colo- 
nists from the Incan Empire of Peru 
—who are hill farmers of corn, small 
grains and sheep. Their use of wood 
is confined to such simple and pri- 
mary things as household implements 
and fagots. They have no conception 
of the forest as a protective cover or 
as a means of procuring a steady and 
convenient supply of wood products 
for sale. 

Sparingly scattered over the dry, 
barren slopes is a curious little tree, 
called molle in Quechua speech. Su- 
perficially. the branching habit and 
plumes of whip-like foliage resemble 

















































the willow, while clusters of bright 
red berries suggest the sumac to 
which it is related. The molle yields 
excellent fuel and has an unbelieva- 
ble ability to endure the most rig- 
orous conditions of sterility and 
drought. It is seldom cut down, but 
gradually hacked to pieces, limb by 
limb. 

For approximately two thirds of its 
length in Bolivia, the eastern cordil- 
lera faces northeast. In this position 
it intercepts heavy-laden clouds which 
drift up the Amazon Valley and pour 
their torrents of rain upon a series 
of deep, winding gorges known as the 
Yungas. The resulting forest cover is 
extremely dense and abounds in such 
fine woods as Spanish cedar and wal- 
nut. Moreover, the Yungas are the 
original home of Cinchona Ledgeri- 
ana, or quinine tree, now cultivated 
in Java. Within the thin, bitter bark 
of this small and slender tree are hid- 
den precious alkaloids which for cen- 
turies were the only specific medicine 
against malaria. The proportion of 
cinchona in the forest, neve: large, 
has been lowered almost to the van- 
ishing point by indefatigable quineros 
or bark-gatherers. Otherwise the for- 
est has been little cut because high 

(Turn to page 35) 
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A lone sawmill near Keyes typifies 
Bolivia’s continuing lack of mod- 
ern methods of timber production 


Armed logging crew near Santa Cruz 
guards some of _ Bolivia’s incom- 
parable and plentiful mahogany logs 
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Exploring wonders of the Continental Divide 
in Montana’s Flathead-Sun River Wilderness 


Camping along the trail prompts a challenge to 
improvise a few of life’s comforts and needs 
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ARCH, with its promise of 
release from winter’s frigid 
and confining grasp, brings 

with it an urge to get just a bit more 
out of the time which can be spared 
this summer for outdoor recreation 
and vacation. For the normally ac- 
tive individual, with an appreciation 
of nature’s heritage and a leaning to- 
ward adventure, what could be more 
appealing than a ten or 13-day pack 
trip expedition into one of the little 
known wilderness areas of our west- 
ern National Forests and Parks. 
The prospect of such an explora- 
tory outing becomes instantly more 


Banks of snow mantle the rugged peaks in the 
High Sierra primitive area near Mt. Whitney 


Quetico-Superior canoe trips offer an unusual 
and highly popular variation of trail riding 
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alluring once you are confronted with 
a baker’s dozen list of trips from 
which to choose, your choice of seven 
states and a selection of starting dates 
ranging from early June to Septem- 
ber. Most important of all is the 
knowledge that membership in The 
American Forestry Association is the 
“open sesame” for participation in 
one of these ventures which this sea- 
son will be operating on a low cost 
basis for the 18th year. 

This, in a nutshell, is the Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness program 
which the Association organizes and 
directs each summer, with the coop- 
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End of a perfect day. Songs in the congenial at- 
mosphere of a glowing campfire in crisp night air 
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eration of the United States Forest 
Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice, the two government agencies re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
protection of most remaining rem- 
nants of our wilderness domain. 
More than 1700 men and women 
have taken part in 102 separate ex- 
peditions exploring more than 11,000 
miles of uninhabited back country. 
They have discovered for themselves 
the priceless solitude and grandeur 
of the magnificent wilderness which 
was once America. 

The Trail Rides strike a responsive 
chord in people from every walk of 
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life. Men in the business world have 
found the trips a splendid tonic for 
frazzled nerves and physical stagna- 
tion. There’s a special appeal, too, 
for teachers and others connected 
with the arts and sciences. Far from 
being stag affairs, many of the ex- 
peditions hit the trail with women as 
numerous as the men. 

There’s a lure to the trail which 
any lover of the outdoors, be he 
teen-ager or oldster, finds irresistible. 
Some are drawn by the opportunity 
to wet a fishing line in a little known 
stream or lake in the hidden canyons 


of the Pecos Wilderness of New Mex- 


The breathtaking Maroon Bells-Snowmass in 
Colorado — a sample of the West’s wonders 


A fastidious Trail Rider shaves as the tantalizing 
aroma of brewing coffee permeates the morning air 
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The grandeur of Idaho’s Sawtooth range, one of the myriad 


awesome sights that stud 


ico or in a mountain creek in the 
shadow of Washington’s Mt. Olym- 
pus. Others thrill to climbing, astride 
a well-trained horse, the highest 
mountain in continental United States 
—Mt. Whitney in California. Per- 
haps it’s the mountain foliage and 
flowers which open new vistas to 
those of a naturalist bent, or the rock 
formations of interest to geologists. 

All of this is being offered once 
again in the 1951 Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness expeditions. What’s more, 
it is made available in a package 
offer which takes all the planning 
and worry off the rider, leaving noth- 
ing to mar the enjoyment of the trip, 
with its pleasant evenings of com- 
radeship around a campfire and tasty 
meals prepared in the open. 

Under the direction of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, expert 
guides, wranglers and packers antici- 
pate every need of the trail. Accom- 
panying each expedition is an official 
representative of the Association, 
either a professionally trained for- 
ester, park naturalist, botanist, or 
staff member. Also assigned to each 
trip is a qualified physician, many of 
whom ride on expeditions year after 
year. 

It all began in July of 1933 when 
The American Forestry Association 
conceived the idea of guiding a pio- 
neer “Trail Riders of the National 
Forests” expedition into the great 
South Fork Wilderness of the Flat- 
head National Forest in Montana. 
While the venture had an educational 
motive—to acquaint riders first hand 
with the beauties of the nation’s sel- 
dom seen primitive areas and to 
arouse in them a desire to protect 
and conserve our forests—it had the 
more immediate lure of offering a 
well organized share-the-cost vacation 
previously feasible only for those 
having much more time and money. 


the route of Trail Rider trips 


With no previous experience in 
such expeditions to guide them, those 
pioneer Trail Riders had to under- 
go many more hardships than they 
do today, but they thoroughly en- 
joyed their six days of “roughing it” 
in an untamed wilderness where the 
mountains lose their peaks in the 


Riders pause beneath towering 


clouds, where canyons sink out of 
sight and where virgin forests and 
wildlife take on added lustre. 

That first group, 22 in number and 
more than half of them women. 
brought back a contagious enthusi- 
asm which has been fanning wider 
ever since. Their sentiments can best 
be recaptured by the telegram sent 
Association headquarters: “Entire 
party of Trail Riders Trip Number 
One has returned to Missoula (Mon- 
tana) safe, sound and happy. Trip 
was complete success and through 
country we never dreamed _ ex- 
isted. . .” 

Essentially the same area has been 
designated the locale of a trip ever 
since. It’s now called the Flathead- 
Sun River Wilderness expedition and 
includes the Lewis and Clark as well 
as the Flathead National Park. Dates 
for this year’s expeditions will be 
July 5 to 16 and July 16 to 27. 

Of the other 11 expeditions offered 
during the coming summer months, 

(Turn to page 42) 


Mt. Rainier, Washington. 


Behind them is the curving ice mass of Emmons glacier 





































































































































OUR vacation cabin can be 

made much more comfortable 

with the addition of a few 
pieces of easily constructed rustic fur- 
niture. And, armed with only a few 
simple tools, it is easy to build many 
of these articles right out in the 
woods, 

Many experienced woodsmen have 
completely furnished their forest 
abodes with only an ax and a knife, 
but the amateur craftsman should 
have in addition a saw, brace and 
bits and a small plane. 

Almost any woods will provide the 
necessary materials. For legs and 
braces of stools and tables you will 
need a supply of straight smooth- 
bark saplings or limbs from one to 
four inches in diameter. The best 
wood for these parts is birch or hick- 
ory. although maple, poplar, iron- 


Practical, rustic camp table which can be 
quickly constructed of split poles and logs 


Here’s the best way to use a blind 
wedge in assembling your furniture 


By WILLIAM N. HARWOOD 


wood or cedar will serve. 

Tops for the stools and tables may 
be constructed from halves of split 
logs. Select wood which splits easily 
such as oak, basswood, spruce, beech, 
birch or chestnut. 

If you are in the vicinity of a saw- 
mill you may be able to obtain a few 
rough sawed boards, since split logs 
are somewhat heavy for some pieces 
of furniture. Failing in this, it is 
possible to rive out narrow pieces 
from oak, soft pine or poplar, 
smooth their faces with plane or 
drawshave, and use them as boards. 

Perhaps the handiest articles to 
have around camp are stools. If you 
can find a three-forked branch and 
a short length of wide board, like a 
box top or end, you can construct a 


Rustic Camp 
Furniture 






comfortable seat as shown lower right. 
Merely nail, or fasten with a peg, the 
wide board to the intersection of the 
branches, and the seat is complete. 

Another and sturdier stool is shown 
upper right. This type is a great fa- 
vorite with outdoorsmen because it 
stands a lot of hard usage and will 
support heavy weights. Saw a 14- 
inch length from a block that is 12 
inches in diameter. Split this in half, 
smooth the faces, and you have tops 
for two stools. 

Next drill four one and a quarter- 
inch holes in the underside of the top, 
slanting them toward the center so 
the legs will sprawl outward at the 
bottom. The holes should be placed 
near the corners of the top and drilled 
about two thirds of the way through. 
Make the legs from short lengths of 

(Turn to page 33) 





A durable stand, designed to hold 
wash basin, soap dish and towel 








You'll get plenty of use out of stool or 
bench made from half log and four saplings 


Simplest type of stcol, made from 
wide board and three-pronged branch 








| Wringing Out a Spruce Bog 


By JOHN V. HOENE 


Controlled drainage may save millions of high quality Christmas 
trees now being drowned in inaccessible spruce bogs. A Minnesota 
forester reports good preliminary results from such an experiment 


ANAGING a black spruce 
bog by drainage may seem 
fantastic, but a new experi- 


ment may prove it feasible. Up in 
northern Minnesota there is a very 
interesting water control experiment, 
only 40 miles north of Duluth. Here 
is a typical black spruce bog, one of 
the many covering thousands of acres 
in Minnesota. The tract, which is an 
auxiliary forest, is owned by Halvor- 
son Trees, Inc., of Duluth, and is used 
to grow high grade Christmas trees. 
Unfortunately, high water levels of 

















the past few years have drowned out 
many of the trees in portions of the 
bog, so that only willow brush re- 
mains in those areas. It occurred to 
Dana Worrall, forester for Halvorson 
Trees that this bog and its trees could 
be managed by controlling the water 
level. 

Forester Worrall, formerly a state 
forestry employee, has always been a 
crusader for limiting the number of 
beaver in the vast swamps of the 
state. He has seen thousands of acres 
not only damaged but destroyed when 


flooded by beaver, causing a com- 
plete loss of black spruce acreage for 
many years thereafter. At the same 
time, these bogs lose much of their 
capacity to retain water during the 
spring and during dry periods. 

By personal observation from the 
Halvorson plane, extensive use of 
aerial photos and hiking over the 
area, Forester Worrall has been able 
to map the entire bog and find the 
outlets. He knew that most peat bogs 
are not flat but have a natural me- 
andering flow of water which may be 











At left, a ditch being 
“blown.” At right, Dana 
Worrall is assisted by 
Bruce Halvorson in 
driving a pipe into the 
mineral soil under the 
bog. Pipes are utilized as 
permanent stations for 
measuring water level 


After natural drains are 
found, cord is stretch- 
ed to get alignment and 
holes made for dynamite 
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so slow that it is perceptible only in 
the springtime. He reasoned that tap- 
ping the bog at the points where the 
natural flow had been obstructed 
would be not only less expensive but 
more effective and permanent. 

The bog, which is higher in the 
center because of moss and other 
plant growth, has a general slope in 
all directions toward eight main out- 
lets. It is enclosed by a mound of 
gravel and earth which was laid down 
by the glaciers years ago, and water 
from the main outlets flows into near- 
by lakes. During the spring of 1950, 





Carrying packsack laden with dynamite, Forester Worrall 
trudges through bog where water has killed all spruce 


most of northern Minnesota had ex- 
cessive water and several rivers were 
flooded. Forester Worrall decided the 
time was ripe to find the natural over- 
flow of the bog. 

After a great deal of hiking through 
water and snow, he located these 
main outlets. His theory was that 
ditching by dynamite at the eight 
main outlets would provide necessary 
drainage. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show some of the steps taken 
to develop the project. In all, the 
undertaking required the blasting of 
nearly a half mile of ditches, for 
which more than a ton of special 
ditching dynamite was used. 

For table size Christmas trees, the 
best annual growth for black spruce 
is about four inches a year. This will 
give them the desired uniform shape 
and closely knit branches. Many of 
these trees are more than 100 years 
old, yet less than 30 feet tall. By 
draining excess water from the bogs. 
these black spruce, now stunted and 
limited to a growth of one or two 
inches a year, should undoubtedly 
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speed up their rate of growth to four 
or five inches annually, making ideal 
Christmas trees. 

At the risk of good-natured teasing 
from his friends, Forester Worrall 
admits he will be growing some pulp- 
wood, too, for the spruce should 
thrive particularly well near the 
ditches and outlets where drainage is 
at its best. There black spruce will 
often add a foot to its height each 
year, eventually making good pulp- 
wood. Worrall states that in the proc- 
ess of growing Christmas trees in the 
center of the bog, he expects to have 





pulpwood on the outer edge, but he 
is not too worried about this in view 
of the steady and constant demand 
for black spruce pulpwood. 

It is the intention to remove just 
the right amount of water so that the 
trees will be able to grow only at the 
desired rate each year, thus creating 
a managed bog. If the eight recently 
ditched outlets drain the bog too 
much, control dams will be con- 
structed to maintain the water at the 
proper level. 

To keep a record of the exact 
amount of drop in water level, 12 
permanent measuring stations were 
established by means of anchoring 
pipes in mineral soil below the peat. 

This drainage differs from that 
which years ago was extended to 
many townships for agricultural pur- 
poses. The purpose of former drain- 
age efforts was to remove all the 
water, but it was handled by engi- 
neers who knew little of nature’s se- 
crets. The ditches followed section 
lines, little attempt being made to 
trace the flow or follow the natural 


drainage. As a result, many stands of 
spruce and cedar were stagnated be- 
cause of water held back by the peat 
piled along one side of the ditch. 
Results during the first year, 1950, 
were encouraging, with an average 
drop in the water level of seven inch- 
es during the summer. It is likely, 
that if the bog’s level could be low- 
ered seven inches during one of our 
wettest years, it could be lowered 
even more in ordinary summers. 
Then, too, if the eight existing ditches 
were deepened and expanded, even 
more water could be drained but, 





Here’s what a ditch looks like after being “blown.” A 
potato fork or cultivator is used to remove the debris 


since excessive drainage could be in- 
jurious, most foresters agreed that 
work should be somewhat limited 
the first year. Results this year will 
show how far the experiment should 
be carried, and permanent growth 
study plots will be established to fol- 
low closely the rate of growth in com- 
parison to the rise and fall in the 
water table. 

Foresters in Minnesota and else- 
where will do well to watch this ex- 
periment closely, since it might set a 
pattern for treatment of the thou- 
sands of acres now covered with com- 
mercially sought black spruce. Per- 
haps through such control, growth 
could be greatly increased, but if 
this kind of management were under- 
taken it would have to be coordinated 
with strict control of the beaver 
which could well nullify all the bene- 
fits. Each bog would offer an indi- 
vidual problem, but in working out 
such a program, we can get some 
good ideas from the Scandinavian 
countries where managed bogs have 
long been an established reality. 
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GUY who has a pressing date with 
A a bass, or an engagement with 
a furtive deer or an elusive 
grouse, can’t afford to waste much 
time bending over a hot stove. But, 
the guy does work up a terrific and 
devastating appetite. Somehow he 
must reconcile these two factors. If 
he turns to a robust and filling soup 
or chowder, the problem is solved— 
the job of cooking is simple and 
fairly fast and his hunger is ap- 
peased in a most satisfactory manner. 
When you plan your next expedi- 
tion for game or fish, take along 
some simple soup ingredients, most 
of which you probably already have 
on your shopping list. 

Take baked bean soup, for exam- 
ple. It’s not only extremely good, 
but it’s easy to brew. Here is what 
is required: 

2 cups baked beans (canned) 
2 minced onions 

1 qt. cold water 

1 tablespoon celery salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 cups canned tomatoes 





Simmer the beans and onions in 
the water for 30 minutes. Heat the 
tomatoes and rub them through a 
strainer into the bean mixture. Mix 
butter and flour together and gradu- 
ally add enough boiling water to make 
it thin—add it to the soup, let the 
mixture bubble for ten minutes, add 
salt and pepper to taste and serve 
very hot. Enough for eight — and 
darned good, too. If you happen to 
have a cup of cooked elbow maca- 
roni, add to the soup ten minutes be- 
fore serving. Some hot biscuits or 
sea biscuits, a pot of coffee, cheese 
and fruit for dessert—and there you 
are—took about 40 minutes, didn’t 
it? 

If you’ve never tasted it, cream of 
rabbit soup is something that calls 
for cheers. Start out by cleaning 
your rabbit thoroughly and letting it 
simmer the night before—add an 
onion to the water, some peppercorns 
and some dried celery leaves. 


You will need: 


tablespoons butter 
tablespoons minced onion 
teaspoon curry powder 
tablespoons flour 

cup thinned evaporated milk 
cups rabbit broth 

cup diced rabbit meat 
tablespoons minced dandelion 
leaves 

teaspoon celery salt 

cup cooked rice 


a he Rom tet Bo tty 


Sauté the onions in butter for five 
minutes, stir in flour, curry powder, 
milk and stock—add the remaining 
ingredients and bring to a slow boil. 
Enough for six moderately hungry 
people, and every spoon of it calls 
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for an encore. A great lunch—some 
cornbread heated in the stove oven, 
coffee—and you are ready to wrestle 
with the biggest bass or musky that 
ever lived. And you can stand a lot 
of cross-country trailing after a deer 
or grouse. 

Tomato soup with dumplings is a 
treat any time, one of the easiest 
things in the world to prepare. Just 
before you leave in the morning, you 
can put most of your ingredients on 
the stove, close the damper and, about 
noon when you return, the soup is 
done. You will need only simple 
things: 

I can tomatoes 
1% quarts water 
2 large minced onions 
3 tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 

Let the ingredients simmer in a 
covered pot while you go on your 
merry way. On your return lift the 
lid of the kettle and sample this am- 
brosial brew. All you need to do is 
stoke up the stove and prepare the 
dumplings, a simple task. For the 
dumplings, you will require: 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk (evaporated, thinned) 

Sift flour and baking powder and 
salt, add milk and beat thoroughly— 
drop by the spoonful on top of your 
soup, clamp on the lid and don’t lift 
it for 15 minutes. This should make 
a meal for six—serve the dumplings 
immediately and they will be light 
and delectable. 

Out in the Adirondacks our camp 
cook prepared a carrot and potato 
soup for our lunch one day which was 
so good that I prevailed upon him 
to tell me how he did it. He used: 

3 medium potatoes 
4 carrots 
3 medium onions 
1% tablespoons bacon fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
1% cups milk (evaporated, 
thinned ) 
1 tablespoon butter 
2 cups water 
Salt and pepper 


The vegetables were sliced paper 
thin, cooked in the bacon fat for five 
minutes over low heat. He then 
added a half cup of water and cooked 
the vegetables, covered until they 
were a veritable mush. He then sifted 
in the flour, stirring vigorously until 
thoroughly blended, poured in the 
remaining water and milk. This was 
simmered. for about ten minutes, 
pressed through a sieve and returned 
to the fire. When it came to a boil, 
the butter and seasonings were added 
—and it was served immediately. 
With it he gave us hot baking powder 
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biscuits, a salad made from fresh 
water cress from the spring and a 
barrel of coffee. All told, the job 
was done in a little over 40 minutes. 
There was enough for six, by the 
way. 

How about a lima bean chowder? 
A few cans belong in your list of 
eatments for they are always palata- 
ble. This is a robust chowder that 
can be made with a slice of ham, or 
with breast of grouse —and it’s a 
supper dish that is out of this world, 
especially if you’ve been tramping 
through the woods on a cold rainy 
day. 

1 slice of ham, or a breast of 


grouse 
1 tablespoon butter 


—?. 


of a can of tomatoes, some sliced 
onion. When the vegetables are ten- 
der, thicken the soup by adding one- 
eighth pound of butter that has been 
rubbed with flour until it is a smooth 
paste. Add a little at a time, stir 
briskly. To really enjoy squirrel 
soup, it should be poured over hot 
biscuits—then eaten without restraint. 
To say this is good is to be very 
conservative. 

You'll probably have a ham shank 
toward the end of your vacation— 
use it advantageously, let it perform 
its ultimate function in life. Soak two 
pounds of dried split peas overnight. 
Place the ham bone—let there be 
some meat on it, please!—in the pot 














minced onions 

diced potatoes 

diced carrots 

cups canned lima beans 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cups water 

tablespoon flour 


Cut the meat into bite sizes and, 
fry in the butter until they are brown, 
then add the onions. When they are 
nicely browned, add the other ingre- 
dients, with exception of the salt. 
Cover and simmer until tender, then 
thicken with flour. If you use ham, 
you will need less salt. 

Dish of stewed tomatoes, some 
bread, coffee —what more do you 
want? A little dessert? Cheese or 
fruit—or both. By the time you are 
filled, you start to get drowsy— fa- 
tigue finally claims you and you 
sleep the sleep of the just, with an 
untroubled conscience and a full 
stomach. 

If it’s squirrel season, and you 
have had some good luck, clean some 
of your booty, cut into pieces and 
drop into a gallon of cold water— 
add some peppercorns, salt and a 
pinch of sage. Cover the pot, let it 
come to a slow boil and simmer until 
the meat is very tender and may be 
removed from the bones easily. Add 
vegetables: three diced potatoes, part 
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with two quarts of cold water and 
the peas. Let come to a boil and add 
two sliced onions and two sliced car- 
rots, some peppercorns. 

Simmer for three hours or more, 
then rub the vegetables through a 
sieve, return to the soup and add two 
tablespoons of flour gradually, stir- 
ring like mad. Season to taste, add- 
ing a dash or so of tabasco or Wor- 
cestershire sauce— serve generous 
dishes of it piping hot. This is the 
sort of victuals my dad used to say 
“stick to the ribs”—and just to make 
sure that it does, there’s nothing that 
can equal plenty of johnnycake to 
serve with it. 

A fish chowder, properly made, 
served piping hot, is one of the best 
camp or cabin dishes, and it’s most 
appropriate if you have tired of fried 


fish. 


To make it, take a four-pound bass 
or pike, cut off the head and tail, 
skin—then bone it. Place the residue 
in a separate pan, cover with water, 
season, and boil for 15 minutes. 
While you are doing this, try out a 
half cup of diced salt pork in the 
skillet and add to it two medium 
onions, sliced thin. When onions at- 
tain color, place them in the pot with 


(Turn to page 43) 
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KNOWING 


YOUR TREES 


MONTEREY cypress, in it natural habitat, occupies the 
smallest area of any American conifer. South of the Bay 
of Monterey on the coast of California, it occurs in a 
narrow strip just two miles long—from Cypress Point 
to the south shores of Carmel Bay and on Point Lobos. 
Scattered gnarled and twisted trees, constantly buffeted 
by the wind, cling to rocky sea cliffs along the shore. 
Elsewhere they form very dense stands, and on the east 
of this limited area they mingle with Monterey pine and 
occasionally Gowen cypress. 


In youth, the tree has a form entirely different from 
its mature shape. The trunk is sharply conical when the 
tree is young—and the crown rigidly straight. Slender 
branches trend upward in a wide, sharp-pointed pyramid. 
Such trees may be from forty to fifty feet high and 
eighteen to twenty inches in diameter. Later, the height 
growth—rarely more than sixty feet—ceases, and if the 
trees have room the branches develop into long, mas- 
sive limbs, eventually reaching up to the height of the 
leader and spreading out into a very wide, flat-topped 
or umbrella-shaped crown. 


The crown of crowded old trees is similar, but not so 
broad. Exposed to the sea winds, some trunks and their 
enormously developed limbs sprawl on the ground and 
are grotesquely bent and gnarled. 


The stout twigs are at first completely covered with the 
scale-like, closely overlapping leaves. These fall at the 





Exposed to sea winds, Monterey Cypress often takes on a grotesque appearance with its 
gnarled, massive limbs sprawling along the ground. 


—MONTEREY CYPRESS 


Cupressus macrocarpa, Hartweg 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 





end of three or four years and expose the thin, light or 
dark reddish brown bark, which separates into small, 
papery scales. The minute, dark yellow-green leaves are 
closely attached to the branchlets, their sharp points 
sometimes standing out slightly from the twigs. In late 
February or early March, the tiny yellow flowers appear, 
the male and female at the ends of different twigs on the 
same tree. 


Clustered on short, stout stems, the oblong cones, one 
to one and a half inches long, and two-thirds of an inch 
in diameter, are composed of four or six pairs of scales 
with broadly ovate, thickened projections. The scales of 
the upper and lower pairs are sterile and smaller than 
the others. The cones mature by August of the second 
season, when they are ashy brown. 


They open slowly, shedding their russet-brown seeds 
during autumn, after which they remain on the tree for 
several or many seasons. From eighteen to twenty angled 
seeds, about one-sixteenth of an inch long, are borne 
under each fertile cone scale. They are rather heavy and 
usually lodge near the parent tree. 


The bark of mature trunks is about seven-eighths of 
an inch thick. Outwardly, it is weathered to an ashy 
white, but breaking it exposes a deep red-brown beneath, 
the same color as that of the protected bark of limbs 
and young trees. Old bark is firm and narrowly seamed 
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In height, it seldom exceeds sixty feet 
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Frank A. Schilling 
Ashy brown oblong cones, clustered on 
short, stout stems, mature by August 


with a network of narrow, vertical ridges and smaller 
diagonal ones. 


The fine-grained wood is heavy, hard, strong and very 
durable. It is clear yellow-brown with streaks of rose-red 
and dull yellow, and it has a faint, aromatic, “cedar-like” 
odor. 


The poor timber form of the tree, along with its very 
limited available supply, prevent the wood from becom- 
ing commercially important. It is important, however, as 
one of the rare forest trees capable of forming a cover on 
the wind-swept coast, even down to the water’s edge. The 
few trees on the shore of Monterey Bay appear to be the 
last remnant of a species which was once more extensive. 


Apparently its former range was principally on land 
now swallowed up by the encroaching ocean. There is 
no danger of its complete extermination, however, be- 
cause it is extensively cultivated. It is widely planted in 
this and other countries and, when grown under favor- 
able conditions, it is a graceful and symmetrical tree. 
Used extensively in California for windbreaks, its vigor- 
ous, rather rapid growth in early life makes it exceeding- 
ly useful for this purpose. The trees also serve as hedges 
and for ornamental purposes, and are very valuable for 
protective planting in dry situations. Occasionally grown 
in the southeastern states, Monterey cypress has been 
much planted in western and southern Europe, temperate 
South America, and in Australia and New Zealand. The 
seeds, which are produced in large quantities every year, 
have a high rate of germination—and the seedlings grow 
very rapidly. It will also grow from cuttings. 


While Monterey cypress makes rather rapid growth in 
early life, it grows slowly after its usual height is reached. 
Trees from fourteen to nineteen inches in diameter are 
from sixty to eighty-five years old. Although little is 
known of its longevity, some of the larger trees in its na: 
tive habitat are believed to be more than 200 years old. 
The bark is too thin to protect the tree from severe fires, 
but it seems to be quite free from any serious fungus 
diseases or insect attacks. 





Devereux Butcher 


The minute, dark yellow-green leaves are closely attached to the branch- 
lets, their sharp points sometimes standing out slightly from the twigs 





Devereux Butcher 
Weathered to an ashy white on the surface, the bark is red-brown 
beneath and less than an inch thick. Old bark is narrowly seamed 
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Monterey Cypress occupies the smallest area of any American 
conifer, occurring south of the Bay of Monterey in California 
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The future of forestry in the United 
States is dependent in large measure 
upon several million small owners 
who have most of the _privately- 
owned commercial forest land, states 
Lyle F. Watts, chief of the U. S. For- 
est Service in his annual report for 
1950. He contends that these owners 
of small woodlands need more assist- 
ance from state and federal govern- 
ments and private industry to assure 
that future. 

Pointing out that three fourths of 
the nation’s forest land is privately 
owned, Mr. Watts warns that this 
country must look to private land- 
owners for the bulk of its production. 
The Chief Forester cites notable gains 
made by private forestry in the past 
ten years, but he believes that even 
more improvement is needed to stop 
depletion of forest resources. 

“In spite of all the gains that have 
been made in forestry over the 
years,” he declares, “we have yet to 
stop the downward trend of our for- 
est resources.” Because sawtimber is 
being taken from the forests faster 
than it is being replaced by growth, 
the quality of timber growth is de- 
teriorating over large areas, he re- 
ports, adding that on the average 
growth is “only about half of what 
the land could and should produce.” 

In emphasizing multiple uses of 
forest land, he points out that for- 
ests support major industries and are 
a basic source of employment for 
millions of people. They also furnish 
raw materials for thousands of com- 
modities, help safeguard vital water 
supplies, reduce disastrous floods and 
provide valuable recreational areas. 

“World War II proved that wood 
is just as essential to victory as steel, 
aluminum or coal,” Mr. Watts de- 
clares. “More and more owners are 
now managing their forests for con- 
tinuous crops of timber. During re- 
cent years, there has been a growing 
realization that ownership of land 
carries with it certain responsibilities 
as well as privileges.” 
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Watts Reports: 


SMALL LANDOWNER KEY 
TO FOREST FUTURE 


Calling it “entirely feasible” to 
plant one billion trees each year on 
a million acres, Mr. Watts urges pub- 
lic and private foresters to double 
their tree planting efforts. His re- 
port states that 75 million acres of 
commercial forest land in this coun- 
try now are poorly stocked or defor- 
ested, and to reforest them at the 
present rate of planting would re- 
quire at least 120 years. 

Even though 41 states now have 
nurseries operating under the coop- 
erative planting program authorized 
by the Clarke-McNary Act, the Chief 
Forester believes it still is moving 
ahead too slowly. He said the 300 
million trees produced by these nurs- 
eries in 1950 form an upward trend 
that should be followed. 

Private industry is commended in 
the report for taking an active part 
in the reforestation program. An ex- 
ample is the “tree farm” program 
started in 1942 under sponsorship of 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc. In 28 states, participants who 
own about six percent of the coun- 
try’s private commercial forest land, 
agree to follow specified forestry 
practices under the project. Pulp and 
paper companies of Wisconsin con- 
duct a “Trees for Tomorrow” pro- 
gram to stimulate tree planting, and 
in the South pulp and paper produc- 
ers have distributed thousands of free 
trees. 

A need to extend technical forestry 
assistance to many more landowners, 
particularly to those who own small 
woodlands, also is seen by Mr. Watts. 
He says the earliest efforts to encour- 
age better forest practices were aimed 
primarily at large landowners and 
large sawmill companies. He points 
out, however, that there are only 
about 3600 large owners (with 5000 
acres or more) in the U. S. while 
there are four and one fourth million 
owners with holdings of less than 100 
acres, making the average ownership 
about 62 acres. 

Under the Norris-Doxey Act, some 


220 technically trained foresters last 
year gave on-the-ground assistance to 
private owners of woodlands in near- 
ly 1000 counties. Since the program 
started in 1940, farm foresters have 
assisted more than 100,000 individ- 
uals who own nearly 11 million acres 
of woodland. 

Nevertheless, the report states, 
there still are insufficient farm for- 
esters to meet the demand for tech- 
nical aid. At the end of fiscal year 
1950 more than 4500 requests for as- 
sistance remained unfilled. 

Mr. Watts pays tribute to the na- 
tionwide cooperative forest fire pre- 
vention campaign being carried on by 
state and federal foresters under 
sponsorship of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc. During 1950, business con- 
cerns, advertisers, broadcasters, news- 
papers and other cooperators con- 
tributed advertising space and radio 
time worth $4,000.000 at commercial 
rates. 

The report also reveals that 43 
states and Hawaii participated last 
year in the cooperative fire control 
program under the Clarke-McNary 
Act. The forest area under organized 
fire protection has doubled since 
1925. Of the 426 million acres of 
state and private forest and water- 
shed land in need of protection from 
fire approximately 83 percent is now 
under some degree of organized pro- 
tection. These efforts are gaining ex- 
cellent results. The number of man- 
caused fires has decreased during the 
past five years in the face of steadily 
increasing human use of the forests. 

Despite these gains, Mr. Watts de- 
clares there is urgent need to extend 
organized fire protection to 70 mil- 
lion acres of forest and watershed not 
now receiving protection, approxi- 
mately two thirds of which is in the 
Gulf and southeastern states. 

Mr. Watts describes insects and 
disease as often being more serious 
than fire in the destruction of timber. 
Two important insect control projects 

(Turn to page 45) 
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UNUSUAL TO DOZE A LOG THIS BIG? 
Yes, but the TD-24 can do it, and the pic- 


ture gives you a good idea of the power of 
the Champ. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





POWER THAT PAYS 





The champ makes it look easy. The champ has the 
crowd with him. The champ takes on all comers. 

What makes the champ the champ? 

In the TD-24 it’s gears, metal and go, translated 
into strength, stamina and “handle-ability.” 

148 maximum drawbar horsepower. 

Continuous operation, 100% grades (45°). 

Eight forward speeds, eight reverse. 

Speeds up to 7.8 mph in either direction. 

Synchr h transmission—shift “on-the-go.” 

Exclusive International push-button starting. 





Planet Power steering with finger-tip control. 
Reserve torque to hang on to overloads. P 
The word is out on the “grapevine.” Loggers are tell- 
ing each other how the TD-24 does more work— 

moves more dirt and logs faster. 

Want more proof? Ask your International Indus- 
trial Distributor. You'll be a TD-24 man from then 
on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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INSECTICIDES 


Reliable, dependable Black Leaf® 
pest control products are backed 
by many years of experience in the 
manufacture of better insecticides. 





Black Leaf 40° 


Nicotine Sulphate 





Vapo-Fume 40 


40% Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 





15% Parathion 
Wettable Powder (Dustless) 


Black 
Leaf 
® 
Always look for the Black Leaf 
trademark on the package when 
you buy pest control products. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION + RICHMOND, VA. 
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New Roads to Timber Plenty 
(From page 9) 


would freeze out many operators, es- 
pecially smaller ones who are not 
equipped to take on a heavy road 
construction job. The Forest Service 
has its road engineers, as well as 
some construction foremen and equip- 
ment already available. Road build- 
ing contractors are prepared to han- 
dle the rest of the construction. 

The Forest Service and its contrac- 
tors are willing to accept the respon- 
sibility to construct roads of the 
required standards for service to all 
users. Furthermore, the roads can 
be located with a view to future log- 
ging operations and to regulation of 
timber cut to sustained-yield objec- 
tives set up for the working circle. 

A federally-constructed road also 
makes it possible to negotiate several 
timber sales in the area and thus give 
more logging concerns a chance to do 
business. Competitive bids for the 
timber can be obtained; and there 
are many instances where substantial- 
ly increased timber stumpage returns 
have resulted from competitive condi- 
tions introduced by an access road. 


it. Competition that might develop 
for the timber if the public built the 
access road would be kept down. 

Need for more access roads is al- 
most 95 percent in National Forests 
west of the Great Plains. In eastern 
National Forests timber cut in most 
working circles now equals the allow- 
able rate of cut at the present inade- 
quate level of stocking. The big need 
here is to bui!d up the growing stock. 
Much of the land in these National 
Forests of the Lake States, the East, 
and the South had been cut over and 
burned over before it came into Na- 
tional Forest status. Eventually these 
forests can sustain a substantially 
greater cut. 

With an immediate 50 percent in- 
crease in output of National Forest 
timber possible through a road ex- 
pansion program; with the sound 
reasoning of government foresters 
that road building costs can be liqui- 
dated almost on a “pay-as-we-build” 
plan, it is time that Congress put 
the okay on these expansions. 

Fundamentally, it is too good a 





This timber stand in Douglas County, Oregon is overripe and should be cut 


On the other hand, if construction 
of the road were left to the opera- 
tors, the Forest Service feels that only 
big companies, in most cases, would 
be in a position to purchase the tim- 
ber. The purchaser would in effect 
have a monopoly control over all pub- 
lic timber tributary to his road. Oth- 
er timber in the area could not be 
sold until he was ready to purchase 


business proposition to be ignored. 
The roads will help solve a lot of 
other problems of federal forest land 
administration, such as insect and 
disease calamities, loss of decadent 
wood fiber, and on down the line. 
But most important, the roads will 
make a lot of timber available now, 
when we need it to help face this 
country’s greatest hour of need. 
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For Fast Cutting and Easy Handling 


I We really mean it. When it comes to cutting a tree faster and 

Vou (a nN t Beat A easier, a Homelite Gasoline Chain Saw is the light-weight 
champ of the woods. It’s the one-man saw that does the work 

of other two-man saws. Whether it’s notching, felling, bucking 

> OME LITE or undercutting, the complete ease in handling a Homelite and 


the great speed with which its narrow kerf blade flows 


O M S through wood, are real pleasures to the experienced woods- 
ne a Nn AW man. 
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—_ One try at cutting with a Homelite will thoroughly convince 


you that it is the saw that you will use and recommend to every- 
one from here on. 


. STICK TO THE RULE OF THREE AND YOU'LL ALWAYS STICK TO A HOMELITE 


1. PERFORMANCE The high, steady power of the 
famous Homelite engine, driving the special perma- 
sharp chain, gives you unsurpassed cutting 
performance. 


3. SERVICE Forty-eight factory service branches lo- 
cated throughout the country are completely equipped 
and instantly ready to keep your Homelite Gasoline 
Engine Driven Chain Saws always on the go. 








2. DEPENDABILITY A Homelite Chain Saw’s de- 
pendability has been established by Homelite’s 
quarter century of building more than 285,000 
gasoline engine driven units. 


Send for free bulletin on 
HOMELITE One Man Gasoline 
Engine Driven Chain Saws 
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OPTICAL 
SQUARES 












Pentagonal Prisms or Optical 
Squares the size of a plumb 
bob and the weight of a jack 
knife can be kept on your 
watch chain. 


The Optical Square is a handy tool for 
checking on location, for alignment, 
and for laying out right angles. Speedily 
used as a hand level, it has an accuracy 
in leveling of 1 inch in 200 feet. The 
instrument is available in single and 
double prisms. 


For further detailed information on the operation and 
use of Optical Squares call or write for Bkit AF3. 


Complete repair and servicing facilities 
y factory specialists. 


HENRY WILD 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENT SUPPLY C0. 


AMER] 


26 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. TRiangle 5-0644 





Davy and the Lamb 


(From page 11) 


peaks iightened. Some were flying 
south, empty of beak and claw. Oth- 
ers were flying north, each of these 
appearing to have a handlebar mus- 
tache growing from his beak. Some- 
thing came over the Mountain Lamb 
and started her south, after the eagles 
that were flying empty. 

It was Davy that the eagles had 
found, and it was Davy’s hair they 
were biting out by the roots as pow- 
erful framing for their nests. Davy 
was cotched, as the mountain men 
would call it. Last night he had 
come to a canyon turn that gave him 
a view of a far peak that loomed 
against the moon and on which the 
Mountain Lamb stood. She looked 
like lilacs to him. 

Davy had high-stepped on up the 
mountainside, swelling his chest and 
rearing his head back every so often 
to let out a whoop, until he was a 
mile high and more. In the middle 
of one such scream he stepped right 
off a ledge before he knew it and into 
a slide just made by the spring melt. 
Crockett fell a mile before he struck 
timber, which made the thunder 
smash heard by the Mountain Lamb. 
He knocked over ten trees like a rack 
of bowling pins and came to a stop 
with his head caught in the cleft of 
a pine that he had split straight 
through the heart with his head- first 
slide. 

There he was trapped. When sense 
came back to him, Davy found him- 
self on his back, head clamped in the 
rift of the pine he had split. He 
peered up at daybreak in the sky, 
looking between the halves of the 
tree, one half leaning east, the other 
west. 

Down from the dawn and through 
the green of the forest the eagles 
were swooping. Lighting at the back 
of his trapped head, they were, and 
fairly mining his hair for their 
plagued nest framing. Davy Crockett 
began to know fear for the first time. 
With every strand of hair he could 
feel his strength going. 

He could not get his hands through 
or around the split pine trunk to stave 
off the eagles. And the more he tried 
to pry himself loose the tighter the 
tree made its grip on his head. 

At last Davy just lay there, prayer- 
ful and resigned, no more lifting a 
finger to fight, and no peep out of 
him. He looked dead to the Moun- 
tain Lamb as she came stomping 
down the canyon, batting eagles out 


(Turn to page 32) 
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SECTIONAL 

oF POLES 
Y2WT. OF 

oy ee WOODEN 

Comer #H SS 8 td POLES 
Combine Sections of ‘Poles to make Poles up to 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5 ft. 70c per ft. At- 
tachments oxtra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age, No Splinters, Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 ft. 

pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
LTLMAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
idittaia THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
Be “aise "ST Sethe” 
Lt de LAS oO @ BDO conr 
add 300°S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-939. 
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A motor grader without 


power on the front wheels It’s not in the cards for a Don’t handicap your 
is like a horse with roller skates grader with rear drive to equal horsepower! No grader with 
on his front feet. the performance of one with a dead front end can possibly 
All-Wheel Drive. deliver maximum power-at- 

the- blade. 
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No two ways about it! Austin-Western’s 
exclusive All-Wheel Drive goes more 
places ...does more things... moves 


more material, farther and faster. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILL., U. S. A. 
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e A binocular, to bring you close up 
views clearly, brilliantly, is an optical 
instrument demanding of the best in 
advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture; and it must retain its 
precision through long use and acci- 
dental abuse. No less than 100 preci- 
sion machine parts and as many as 18 
lenses and prisms go into every Bausch 
& Lomb binocular—the glass built to 
give you a lifetime of pleasure and 
service. Write for the 32-page Bausch 
& Lomb catalog that tells what ~> look 
for in a binocular—how to choose one 
for your use. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 464 Lomb Pk., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 





Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 











HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


The Forester’s Workhorse 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
pump, from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
lbs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
HPZZ, will pump 15 GPM up to 200 
Ibs. 

These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
Below: An FZZ (or HPZZ) is invaluable in 
fighting this type of fire which burned over 


3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. Photo 
U. S. Forest Service. 








Two men can easily carry FZZ or HPZZ. 


aircooled 814 H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 
Other Hale Units 
*CPUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*Wr 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Ptble. 
Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 











Davy and the Lamb 
(From page 30) 


of her way at every stride. The sun 
was looking red through the green 
boughs when she reached Davy 
Crockett. She peered down at his 
whitened and bloodied features, took 
in his trouble, smelled his breath, 
turned to kick the tail feathers off a 
venturesome rooster eagle, and then 
began to jump. 

Davy Crockett heard the Mountain 
Lamb crack her heels on her first 
hop, and he blinked his eyes open to 
see her through a haze. One minute 
he reckoned he was no more of this 
earth but was up among angels of an 
Indian character—powerful big, red 
angels in buckskin and with black 
wings. Next minute his wits came up 
to tell him this was a mighty maid of 
Indian extraction, and these were no 
wings but a most amazing head of 
black and shining hair that spread 
afar. 

The Mountain Lamb kept jumping. 
It was her way of warming up for 
any big job she had to tackle. And, 
for true, what a jumper she was! 
Davy Crockett forgot his own predic- 
ament as he watched the Mountain 
Lamb warm up by jumping over her 
own shadow. It was a peculiar and 
marvelous sight. The Lamb would 
skip and hop north to south, and this 
so sudden and fast that her shadow 
would be left in the lurch. A split 
second more, and just as her shadow 
was at her heels again, the mountain 
maid would jump like a red and 
black streak of lightning, clean over 
her long shadow, while it fairly 
writhed and panted to catch up with 
her. 

The shadow of the Mountain Lamb 
never did rightly catch her again un- 
til she was warmed up and fixed to 
go to work. This was after a last 
jump that put her high up in the cleft 
of the split pine, away up above Davy 
Crockett’s head. There in the split 
she propped herself, bare feet hooked 
in the big slivers, legs braced, arms 
and hands straining to widen the rift 
in the pine trunk until Davy might 
pull his eagle-plucked head free from 
the dread trap it was in. 

Of course it was done. And done 
proper, else Davy Crockett would not 
have lived to enjoy other wonderful 
adventures in the West and to return 
to Tennessee to run for Congress. 

The doing was tough on the Moun- 
tain Lamb. She toiled and strained 
her way down the narrowing cleft by 
inches. She lost flesh—and she shed 
quills. This last fact was the thing 
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that chilled the blood of Davy Crock- 
ett even more than the fear of death 
had done. Up there in the tree the 
Lamb labored on, bruising elbows, 
barking knees, slivering hands and 
feet, gritting teeth, inching down- 
ward—with every inch the black 
quills fell. 

Davy Crockett knew what the black 
quills were even before the Moun- 
tain Lamb had set him free to slide 
and roll out on the grass. What he 
knew chilled him to the heart and 
snowed on his soul. It was no more 
springtime for him as he sat up in 
the morning sunshine, then stood to 
watch the Mountain Lamb come down 
from the rifted pine. 

She set herself in the split pine and 
gave a spring like a shot from a can- 
non. The halves of the pine came 
together in a thunderclap. There was 
more thunder as the Mountain Lamb 
hit the ground. As she turned to face 
Davy Crockett, her hair close now, 
black and shining in the sun, spread- 
ing far, down and around, high, wide 
and handsome, the most he felt bound 
to do was to shake the hand of the 
Mountain Lamb, thank her kindly, 
and vow to do as well for her some 
day should she need the help and he 
was handy... . 

“Why, what was the trouble with 
her hair?” asked one of the loggers, 
as Uncle Ben Cotter quit his telling 
and sucked on his pipe. “What both- 
ered him?” 

“Porcupine woman,” said Uncle 
Ben. “You don’t need to take my 
word on Davy Crockett for that. 
There’s Indian history for it. The 
Mountain Lamb, her hair was quills.” 


Rustic Furniture 
(From page 19) 


two-inch saplings, and shave the ends 
so they will enter the mortise holes in 
the stool top. 

When assembling the stool, put a 
blind wedge in the top end of each 
leg. The wedge is simply a sliver of 
metal or hardwood driven part way 
into the tenon end of the leg. As the 
leg is driven into the mortise hole in 
the stool top, the wedge is forced 
deeply into the leg, spreading it to 
make the joint tight. Be careful to 
drive the wedge crosswise to the 
grain, or its pressure may split the 
leg. 

Your camp furniture can be assem- 
bled without glue by using this meth- 


DISSTON ANNOUNCES 


A NEW 
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out of your chain saw through 


proper preventive maintenance 


Your present chain saw is more 
valuable than ever! 


The times are serious. We don’t 
know what lies ahead. But we do 
know this... 


With the increasing shortages of 
strategic materials, new chain 
saws will become harder to get. 
Certain parts may be hard to get 

. or you may have to wait a 
long time for delivery. At the 
same time, there will be an in- 
creasing demand for chain saws. 
Forest products will be needed 
more than ever and the industrial 
use of chain saws will increase by 
leaps and bounds. 


Now is the time to take care of 
the chain saw you have. . . and 
Disston is going to help you do it. 


Disston is making available—ab- 
solutely without cost—valuable 
preventive maintenance booklets 
and check-up charts which will 
help you maintain your saw in 





tip-top condition. Send for your 
free copies today! 


Disston dealers are cooperating in 
this program. Their strategical- 
ly located shops are completely at 
your service. Take your saw in for 
a check-up now. These experts can 
spot little troubles before they be- 
come big and expensive troubles. 


DISSTON IS MAKING IT EASY FOR 
YOU TO MAINTAIN YOUR SAW 
eee AND TO SERVICE YOUR SAW 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Way 19C Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 

















PACIFIC PUMPER 


_ AMERICA’S 
PORTABLE FIRE- 


“No. ad 
FIGHTER! 


Powerful, dependable, and easy to transport, 
Pacific Pumpers conform perfectly to fire pro- 
tection needs in forests, industries, resorts, 
small communities. The Model W, most recent 
addition to an extensive line, is powered by 
a 4-cycle air-cooled engine, delivers 14 g.p.m. 
at 300 p.s.i. or 22 g.p.m. at 50 p.s.i., weighs 
only 90 Ibs. Write for helpful literature on 
portable pumpers, and catalog of hose, 


nozzles, fire-fighting accessories. 


PACIFIC tarine Supply Co 


_ EET 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 











HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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od. However, it is always advisable 
to use good furniture glue if it is 
available. 

You can make benches to hold four 
to six persons just as easily as you 
can make the stools. Simply use 
halves of split logs from four to six 
feet long instead of the 14-inch 
lengths. But, in making the benches, 
locate the leg holes about ten or 12 
inches back from the ends of the slab 
tops. 

Stools and benches should stand 18 
inches above the floor. This makes 
them suitable for use with the stand- 
ard 30-inch high table. 

A good size rustic table, suitable 
for a party of four, should measure 
about 32 by 54 inches. One can be 
quickly constructed from split log 
halves and poles. 

Build the top first. Select three 
uniform logs about five inches in di- 
ameter and four and one half feet 
long. Split them and nail the six 
pieces to a pair of stout cross bars, 
which should be of four-inch wood. 
The log halves must be carefully fit- 
ted, trimming off the round under- 
sides where they rest on the cross 
bars until the top faces lie smooth 
and even. If you have no nails, drill 
small holes through the logs and 
fasten them together with hardwood 
pegs. It is best to use a light wood 
like birch for the tabletop. 

Legs and brace rungs will require 
a little calculating. They will have 
to be cut the right length to make the 
table 30 inches high. Taper off the 
top ends of the legs and fit them into 
holes drilled in the cross bars which 
hold the top. Use blind wedges again 
to insure a tight fit. Two cross rungs 
give added strength to the legs. 

One of these tables can be used to 
form a comfortable breakfast set if 
accompanied by two of the benches 
described previously. 

A rustic stand designed to hold the 
wash basin, soap dish and towel can 
be made of three poles arranged in 
the form of a tripod and securely 
tied. Two of the poles are 30-inch 
lengths and the third is 48 inches 
long, with a fork at one end. The 
forked end of the longer pole pro- 
vides a place to hang the towel. The' 
poles are tied together at a point 
about 12 inches from the tops of the 
shorter poles. The inside faces of all 
three are notched out to hold the 
basin and soap dish. A tin lid wired 
in place will serve as a soap dish. 

All these articles of furniture can 
be made in the space of a few hours. 
They will add greatly to the comfort 
and convenience of your vacation 
cabin. 
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TREES GROW! 


Our modern sawmills and 
manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated at Toledo, Oregon, in 
the very heart of the finest 
timber-growing land in the 
world. 


Here we have established 
a Tree Farm. We are apply- 
ing all the knowledge science 
has uncovered down through 
the years to grow a continu- 
ing crop of trees. Our plans 
are not for just this year and 
next, but for decades on dec- 
ades ahead. We plan in 
terms of 100 years. 


Timber will come from 
our Tree Farms forever and 
we will cut each year only 
as much as the land will 
grow in a year. 


C. D. JOHNSON 


Lumber Corporation 


Office: Portland Mills: Toledo 
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The Forests of Bolivia 
(From page 15) 


rainfall, precipitous topography, and 
lack of roads have precluded exten- 
sive logging. 

Unfortunately for the Yungas and 
Bolivia, a shifting agriculture of great 
destructive potential and low produc- 
tivity is practiced. Land well adapt- 
ed to tree crops such as coffee, citrus 
fruits and bananas is devoted instead 
to growth and care of coca, a shrub 
hearing cocaine-drugged leaves which 
are chewed by many ‘Andean Indians. 
In order to grow it, an area of wood- 
land must be cleared by felling and 
burning, and the clearing terraced. 
The coca crop lasts 12 to 15 years. 
At the end of this period the land is 
allowed to revert to brush and, ulti- 
mately, trees. 

Heretofore, pressure of population 
in the Yungas has been low enough 
to allow long rotations. Thus erosion 
is not yet common; but it does exist 
and is a reminder of what has hap- 
pened on so terrible a scale in other 
Latin American countries. 

The most valuable and accessible 
forest land in Bolivia is a belt of 
varying width lying along the base 
of the Andes. From Yacuiba on the 
Argentine border north to Santa 
Cruz, this forest abounds in quebra- 
cho, a tree of heavy, durable tannin- 
rich wood which supports an impor- 
tant industry in Argentina. At Santa 
Cruz, the forest turns sharply to the 
northwest and parallels the Andes to 
the Peruvian border. High rainfall, 
hot climate, and deep, alluvian soils 
combine to produce trees which, for 
volume and quality, are comparable 
to the best of other tropical lands. 

Monarch of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of species found here is mahog- 
any. This tree raises a crown of dark 
green foliage atop a clear, slightly 
tapered bole—far above the canopy 
of the jungle. Words of praise can- 
not do justice to the wonders of this 
incomparable tree—the durability of 
its wood, the inexhaustible beauty of 
its grain, and the imposing majesty 
of its bole and crown. 

In the central part of the northeast- 
ern lowland there is a very large area 
of pampa devoted to open-range graz- 
ing. Tree growth is confined to broad 
belts—along the rivers—which con- 
verge at about the 13th parallel and 
so continue northward. These ex- 
treme northern and northeastern sec- 
tions of Bolivia are wild, sparsely in- 
habited and almost unexplored. 

The largely primeval condition of 


(Turn to page 37) 









Allis-Chalmers Model D, owned jointly by ‘the Seanen Set of nc and the 
Coos County Forest Protective Assn., maintaining access road to fire lookout tower. 


TANDEM DRIVE GRADER 


A tandem drive motor grader, economical to own and easy to 
operate — that’s the Allis-Chalmers Model D. Maneuvers eas- 
ily on sharp turns . .. works forest roads too narrow for larger 
machines. Handles light construction, maintains access roads 
and firelanes more efficiently 

The Model D is the only motor grader in its power class with 
all these big grader features — tandem drive, rear-engine de- 
sign, tubular frame, high arch-type front axle, power hydrau- 
lic controls...and the exclusive Allis-Chalmers ROLL-AWAY 
Moldboard. Yet, for the price of one big grader you can buy 
three Model D’s — and maintain three times as many miles 
of roads and firelanes. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to demonstrate the Model D 

. see what a natural it is for forestry work. 


Special attachments — rear-end 
loader and V-type snowplow — 
broaden its usefulness still far- 
ther . . . keep it working the 
year around, 





ROLL-AWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. A. 











MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 
Street 


O_O eee Te eS ee A Re ee | 
8-51 
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CUT =MARKING 
COSTS... 


eliminate waste paint, 
reduce labor 












ROSE'S TREE 
—_— PAINT 


stays in suspension 
longer 
@ needs no thinner 
@ white or yellow 


ROSE-TALBERT 
PAINT CO. 
1222 Taylor Street 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


CONSULT US FOR SPECIAL 
POSITIVE-IDENTITY PAINT 











Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 

YOU MORE WATER and HIGHER 

PRESSURES with NEW 
LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLES. 


In designing these Pumpers Darley engineers 
have blended the power requirements of the 
Champion Centrifugal pumps with the power and 
speed characteristics of the Briggs and Stratton 
gasoline engines. 

Automatic Primer. 

Champion Portable Pumpers, being centrifugals, 
will handle without injury, water with sand, dirt 
and gravel content. 


Model Ne. 1/2AE—Weight 57 Ibs. Dimensions: 
width 12 inches, length 16% inches, height 16 
inches. 

Capacity up to 40 gallons per minute. Pres- 


sures up to 75 ibs 

Model No. 4AE—Weight 115 Ibs. 
width 184% inches, length 19 inches, 
inches. 


Dimensions: 
height 20 


Capacity up to 200 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 Ibs. 

Model No. 7AE—Weight 150 Ibs. Dimensions: 
width 19 inches, length 21 inches, height 22 
inches. 

Capacity up to 300 gallons per minute. Pres- 


sures up to 80 Ibs. 
Write for apecifications and low prices on the 
complete 1950 line of Champion Portables. 
w. >. he a * & co., CHICAGO {2 
Pumps and 





Fire 
ae Fire Apparatus 














When ordering books—any book 


—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 


through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 











tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Tree Trails and Hobbies, by Ruth 


Cooley Cater. Published by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 342 pages, illus. 
Price $3.50. 


True lovers of trees are ever 
anxious to find out more about the 
beauties and mysteries of the tree 
world, but most of them feel that 
such knowledge involves too much 
technical study and time. Mrs. 
Cater’s book gives the characteristics, 
habitats, appearance, oddities and 
pertinent information for quick 
identification of more than two 
hundred species of native American 
trees. Halftone illustrations heighten 
the text. 

With a thorough reading of this 
book behind him, the tree lover will 
find new treasures on his next walk 
through the forest, the city park or 
along the highway. 


Weeds, Guardians of the Soil, by 
Joseph A. Cocannouer. Published 
by The Devin-Adair Company, 
New York City. 179 pages, illus. 
Price $2.75. 


This is a book in which, probably 
for the first time, deserved laurels 
are handed weeds. The author does 
not advocate letting them go ram- 
pant, by any means, but maintains 
that with controlled use they can be 
a boon to any farmer or gardner. 
Because of their ability to restore 
eroded land and improve fertility— 
even grace the table and please the 
palate—he believes weeds should step 
up from the “to-be-condemned” class 


and be recognized for their true 
value. 
Mr. Cocannouer. a conservation 


and botany professor at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has done much 
study on soil and weeds in their rela- 
tion to agriculture. 


Natural Landscapes of the United 
States, by J. Francis McBride. 
Published by the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Chicago, Illinois. 
47 pages, illus. 


An interesting, impressionistic 
travelogue covering the more out- 
standing formations of plants, with 
emphasis on the forests, seen in dif- 
ferent regions of the country. Pro- 
fuse with illustrations, it can be ob- 
tained for 25c plus 5c postage. 


Dragons in Amber, by Willy Ley. 
Published by The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York City. 320 pages, 
illus. Price $3.75. 


Those who read The Lungfish, the 
Dodo, and the Unicorn will want to 
wander through another exhibit of 
strange animals and interesting flora 
by the same author. Mr. Ley has re- 
corded here the results of his intense 
curiosity about new developments in 
paleontology and zoology — in his 
usual engaging style. 

There is a fascinating account of 
the origin of amber, how its once 
sticky fingers caught insects as well 
as footprints of large animals and 
preserved them for us as keys to past 
geological periods. 

The book is amply illustrated with 
drawings by the author’s wife. 


Fifty Years of Forestry in the 
U.S.A., edited by Robert K. Win- 
ters. Published by the Society of 
American Foresters, Washington. 
D. C. 370 pages, illus. Price $4. 


The story of the growth of forestry 
is covered in this new publication is- 
sued by the Society of American For- 
esters. It was specially written to 
highlight developments in forest 
practices and techniques during the 
first half of the 20th Century. 

Nineteen eminent foresters, all of 
whom observed and contributed to 
the forestry movement, produced the 
volume which was compiled under 
the guidance of the Society’s Com- 
mittee on History of Forestry, of 
which Robert K. Winters of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is chairman. 

Subjects such as forest protection, 
silviculture, forest management, for- 
est utilization, range management, 
wildlife management, and forest in- 
fluences are treated by nationally 
known specialists. 
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The Forests of Bolivia 


(From page 35) 


Bolivian forests is due in part to tra- 
ditions of the people and in part to 
accidents of geography. At the time 
of the Spanish Conquest, the high- 
lands were within the Incan Empire. 
For lack of iron tools with which to 
combat jungle growth, the Incas did 
not extend their rule into the low- 
lands, but kept to the hills and lived 
by farming, grazing and mining. This 
tradition was reinforced by Span- 
iards from the dry plateau of central 
Spain. Mountains, deserts, oceans, 
and myriads of hostile Indians did 
not stop these hard and brutal war- 
riors—but the jungle did. 

Grazing and dry farming have re- 
mained much as they were during the 
time of Inca rule and colonialism. 
Mining, however, has increased its 
tempo to a feverish pitch that has 
drawn the country headlong into the 
orbit of international trade. Further- 
more, the tremendous mountain bar- 
rier of the eastern cordillera has nev- 
er been breached. On the western 
side live 95 percent of the people; on 
the eastern lie 95 percent of the for- 
ests. Bolivians are not a forest-dwell- 
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FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 





ing, forest-using people, and they have 
small chance of becoming so as long 
as not a single road, railroad or river 
joins the forest to the people. Rail- 
roads were built principally to serve 
the mines, roads scarcely exist, and 
the navigable rivers run north to Bra- 
zil. The cinchona boom, the rubber 
boom, and now the mahogany boom 
are picturesque and indicative of ac- 
tivity to come; but they do not com- 
pete with the all-absorbing interest in 
tin. 

However, isolation of the forested 
lowlands will not last indefinitely. 
Each decade will see them enter more 
into national and international life as 
world demands for forest products 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 








rise and as trade and transportation after fabrication. 
barriers are lowered. No erection troubles 

But experience has taught that con- with AERMOTOR § Paes 
servation and renewal are not inevi- towers. They are (Photo: U.S. Forest Service) 
table. For this reason the United Na- Celebrated for ex- WEATHER 
tions, through the Technical Aid Mis- ceptional strength DEFYING— 
sion, urged the Bolivian government and safety. DURABLE 


during the summer of 1950 to estab- 
lish and enforce a forest policy strong 
enough to insure the objectives of 
sustained yield. 


Manufactured by 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















WITH V-BELT 
DRIVEN HUSK 





WHELAND 


PORTABLE 
No. 36 











Adaptable to diesel, gas or electric drive. 


The ideal portable mill 
—with one of the fastest small mill 
feeds ever built. New V-belt drive gives you sure, constant 
power. Fast feed and gig back. Wheland quick gig back saves you money. 
Husk is extra sturdy. One piece iron feed frame, can’t get out of line. V-belt drive—no 
stretching, ne tightening. Dependable, accurate, fast. Simplest, strongest feed works 
money can buy. 


WRITE for free bulletins on the Wheland 


NEW V-BELT DRIVEN HUSK 


No. 36 Portable sawmill. Available on request. 





The WHELAND Company. 


TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
BAND SAWMILLS °« 
TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


CHATTANOOGA, 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS—HEAVY, PORTABLE * 
AND TRIMMERS °* 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS . . . THE FOREMOST NAME IN SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 





EDGERS 
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Save Your Trees from 
| Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
often can be avoided, or the 
effects lessened by use of 
correctly designed pruning 
tools, bracing materials, 
and tree wound dressing. 


POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1.R—(compound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole. 
Other lengths up to 16 ft. 


POLE SAW No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft. 
Other lengths. 


No. 

Aa 44 
y Pole 

Saw 









TREE 
FEEDING 


made easy with No. 95 
EARTH AUGER, 2” 
diam. 40” overall. 
High grade steel heat 
treated. 





© Write today for your 
free copy of catalég 
No. 31, showing com- 

plete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3003 E. Grand Blvd. Box 19 , 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN = 














For all your preliminary 
forestry surveying work .. . use 


MERIDIAN 
LIQUID COMPASS 


(Made in Switzerland) 


For accuracy, speed, dependability and 
ease of operation . time-tested ad- 
vantages of the mariner’s liquid com- 
pass right in your vest pocket! 






No. 1717 
Triple Purpose 
4 Instrument 







(SURVEYING 
COMPASS WITH 
BUILT-IN CLINOMETER AND RANGE FINDER) 


Write or Phone for Pamphlet AF 103 


Westhill Products, inc. 


55 W. 42 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-4653 
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,/ PRODUCTS 


Super-Sight 3-Power Field Glass— 
expensive looking, but amazingly low 
cost field glass with 3-power lenses 
molded to accurate optical specifica- 
tions from crystal-clear plastic ma- 
terial like that from which bomb 
sights are made. Unbreakable and 
shatterproof, they are set in a light- 
weight die-cast metal body with all 
the adjustments of more costly 
glasses. Central Die Casting & Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 2935 West 
17th Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 


Safety Hat—with a crown of resin 
impregnated Fiberglas that is im- 
pervious to moisture and acids, non- 
shattering and passes all dielectric 
tests. Available in almost any color 
or with pigment that glows in the 
dark. E. D. Bullard Company, San 


Francisco, California. 


Wood Chisels—a complete set of 
eleven Swedish wood chisels in grad- 
uated sizes from 14 inch to 2 inches 
with unbreakable plastic handles. 
Blades are made in Sweden of finest 
heat treated and tempered steel, their 
beveled edges sharpened and honed. 
Gensco Tool Division of General 
Steel Warehouse Company, Inc., 1830 
North Kostner Avenue, Chicago 39, 
Illinois. 


Earth Auger—Model EA4 incor- 
porates every improved operating 
feature and new, modern design. It 
assures contractors, telephone, tele- 
graph, and power companies, rail- 
roads, highway departments and 
others with hole boring and pole 
setting requirements, of high speed 
continuous performance, maximum 
economy, and “long-life” reliability. 
Trackson Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


Chain-Saw Sharpener—has a light- 
weight aluminum casing, forced-fan 
cooling and convenient operating 
switch. Equipped with a .1 hp. mo- 
tor operated on 115 volts a.c. or d.c., 
it is balanced for handgrasp to per- 
mit continuous production with mini- 
mum operator fatigue. Dumore Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Write manufacturers for more complete infor- 
mation on the new products described below: 





Model HE Hough Payloader—a 
completely new Hough tractor shovel 
with one-half yard bucket capacity. 
It will dig, load trucks, grade, level, 
backfill, spread, transport and remove 
snow, as well as handle and rehandle 
bulk materials both inside and outside 
industrial plants. It has a full-re- 
versing transmission with four for- 
ward and four faster reverse speeds 
coupled with forward-reverse control 
separate from the regular gear shift. 
Other Payloaders available with 
bucket capacities of 12 cubic feet, 
three-fourths yard, 1144 and 1% 
yards. Frank G. Hough Company, 
813 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Glass Rods—glass fiber rods of 
casting, spinning, and ocean models, 
with the quadrate shape and perfect 
taper, give quick, smooth action, bal- 
ance, and greater accuracy. Wright 
& McGill, Box 7, Capitol Hill Station, 
Denver, Colorado. 


3-Way Safety Gadget—a loud 
whistle, luminous compass and wet- 
proof matchcase combined in a tough 
plastic case only 4.5 inches long. 
The handy size makes it a real life- 
saver for all outdoorsmen. Kumbak 
Company, A-1, 808 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


W oodomat—wood burning furnace 
that uses the principle of “destructive 
distillation.” Designed to heat a 
house of about nine moderately sized 
rooms, it can be used to connect with 
ordinary warm-air flues, as a one- 
pipe furnace, or as a space heater. 
Pantex Manufacturing Corporation. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Portable Picnic Table—four by 
four feet, it assembles from a self- 
contained package and will seat up 
to six adults or eight children. 
Weighs 38 pounds and will fit easily 
into the trunk of an auto. When 
packed, top and bench boards form 
a hollow box to contain hardware 
and fittings. The Jordan Welding & 
Manufacturing Company, 9428 Cas- 
sius Avenue, S.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Root of the Trouble 
(From page 10) 


main in place until bacteria, lwavs 
present in sewage, attack the tissues 
of the roots which eradually wash 
away. If there is much wood~ erowth, 
bacteria just can’t do the job quickly 
enough. Since roots in the upper part 
of the pipe often wash down first, 
they may be caught by those still in- 
tact and cause a second clogging. The 
best way to prevent recurrence of the 
trouble is to have a thorough mechan- 
ical cleaning job and then be persis- 
tent in the copper treatment. 

To allay any fears which may have 
arisen, the copper sulphate process 
has been used repeatedly without the 
slightest evidence of any harm being 
done to trees or shrubs. Apparently 
the moment the root is killed it loses 
its power to absorb fluids into the 


healthy part of the plant. Action of 


the poison is entirely local and loss of 
only part of the root system does not 
seem to be harmful, even when roots 
have completely filled a pipe. 

Then there is the question of possi- 
ble harm to the city’s sewage disposal 
process. In Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
the use of copper sulphate is a reg- 
ular part of a program for keeping 
city sewers from being stopped. If 
you were a Ridgewood householder, 
a city employee would knock at your 
door every so often and ask permis- 
sion to pour an ice cream carton full 
of copper sulphate crystals into your 
drain. Of course you would cooper- 
ate, and the residents in the vicinity 
of the disposal plant would bless you 
for it, because they have found that 
unpleasant odors have been notice- 
ably reduced since the city uses the 
copper sulphate. The reason is that 
sewage flowing through clear pipes 
reaches the disposal plant more quick- 
ly, before putrefaction gases have had 
much time to form. 


Will copper sulphate clear out other 
types of obstruction than roots? Oc- 
casionally fungus growth forms— 
masses of filmy threads which catch 
solids in their meshes and cause clog- 
ging. Since fungus is also a plant, the 
vitriol will kill it. But any stoppage 
other than roots and fungus will be 
untouched. Remember that copper 
sulphate is not like the commercial 
drain-opening chemicals vou buy, it 
is simply a plant poison, so if there 
is grease in your pipe, copper sul- 
phate will not work. If there is a 
mechanical obstruction, mechanical 
means must be used to open it. 


The miracle of plant growth is the 
way the rootlet finds its way into the 
pipe at all and, having found a tiny 
aperture, proceeds to grow until it 
may fill a six-inch pipe completely. 
Roots usually enter at the joint, grow 
thin and wide at that point, then 
round out like a normal root inside 
the pipe. 

At the University of Illinois an ex- 
periment was made with copper rings 
fitted into the pipe joints when they 
were laid. Dr. H. E. Babbitt, who di- 
rected the work, says that no roots 
ever passed through the copper clad 
joint. 

Perhaps some clever ceramic engi- 
neer of the future will show manufac- 
turers how to produce clay pipe which 
will actually repel plant growth wher- 
ever it might touch the pipe. If costs 
were reasonable, that would seem to 
be the final answer to the root prob- 
lem. 

In the meantime, keep handy a sup- 
ply of blue vitriol crystals, and your 
water-greedy tree will not have to be 
turned prematurely into firewood. 









THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
a 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 































NEW! "'s 


A mighty Jeep load of rugged 
fire fighting equipment! The 
Hurst Super-Booster is com- 
plete and ingeniously engi- 
neered for compactness and 
simplicity. The Hurst pump is 
of the opposed twin-piston, 
positive displacement type 
with a heavy duty forged 
crankshaft operating on sealed 
ball-bearings. Hurst also 
makes Super-Boosters in two- 
wheel trailer models and for 
use on pick-up trucks. 

© 80 Gallon Tanks 

© 600 psi; 4 to 6 gpm (or8 to10) 
© a SUPERB stand-by unit 

© Equipped with Adjustable 
Unloading Regulator 





ooster 


TRANSPORTABLE 


u er 


5H. P. 
(or 742) 
Engine 





2 
400 Foot 
Reel 
Capacity 
> 


Fits the 
CJ-3A 
Universal 
Jeep 











; Fully 
c Patented 






AQUA-JET 
“Tommy Gun” 
NOZZLE j 


Here's a nozzle that’s in a class by itself 
—unbeatable for minimum water fire 
extinguishment. Impinging jets develop 
wide mist-like fan without wasting 
pump pressure. Instant change from 
stream to fog plus any shape in between. 





Write for Prices and Specifications 


HURST INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Subsidiary, CARDOX CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois 


San Jose, California 
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RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


Here it Is—in an- 
swer to many, many 
requests, the Riteway 
complete combustion 
furnace. The w 

burning furnace with 
greater 
ease of 


efficiency, 
handling. 
Amazing accuracy of 
control. Only a few 


presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 
room temperature. 

Write for free folder 














RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in 
design and function 


combustion increases 


free . . . economical 
te buy and operate. 
Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 





Write for free folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 6-B * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





















30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


High Power 


™ BINOCULARS 


Finest Precision Optics 
Featherlight 
Guoranteed Savings 
Money Bock Guarantee 
Easy Poy Plan 
leather Case Incid 
‘Compore Before You Buy! 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Free/ Catalog & Book 
‘How to Select Binoculars’ 


BUSHNELL Zz larg Bushnell Bidg., Dept. A.F.23 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 




















An 
Dwarfs 
Bear 











DWARF 
FRUITS 


Early bear 
Easy care 
Apples, Nectarines, 
Pears, Plums, Ap- 
ricots, Peaches 
2-yr. (fruit likely 
1951) 
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THAT WILL HELP YOU 





What Manufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 
Saying in Print. All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated. 
Write direct to manufacturers for desired booklets. 


Operator's Handbook —in comic 
book style, prepared for equipment 
operators. Contains information on 
the operation of bulldozers, scrapers, 
rippers and cable controls, with addi- 
tional material on tires and grade 
stakes—all in four colors. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria 8, Illinois. 


Tree Farming is Good Business — 
circular describing standards of good 
forestry tree farmers follow. S. C. 
State Commission of Forestry, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 


Installation Manual, Armco Drain- 
age Products—a 46-page manual in- 
tended to assist construction engi- 
neers, superintendents, and foremen 
in the proper methods of installing 
Armco drainage structures, culverts, 
sewers, or conduits. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


owas S53 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. 
High. Slender now, will 
grow bushy. Small Ball 
of Earth. Pay express 
(about 8c a plant) on ar- 
rival. 


ALSO LARGER 
Any five of above, 12 
ft. B & B bushy speci- 
mens (4 years older, 12 
times heavier) for 


Photo: Rhododend . pl d 3 years. Insert: $1 5.75 
Any two: $8 Kalmia, on arrival. 
GIANT RHODODENDRON (100) - : 5 each 
BLUEBERRIES Maximum, white in Jyly ———.. $35 Easy to gs at left 
> ~~ RHODODENDRON plant 20 plants 
Mixed ony 4 Catawbiense, rose in June... $55 . $13.50 
eties 1/2 to 2 ft. RHODODENDRON ote 2 
Big enough to bear Carolina, pink in May--- $55 My Pgh A 
next year. KALMIA 100 plants 
10 for $10 (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June $40 AM m $47.50 


Write for our new 1951 Short 
Guide to Trees, Shrubs, etc. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-4 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Where to Buy—a directory of 
members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, designed to aid 
buyers of Douglasfir, West Coast 
hemlock, Sitka spruce, and Western 
redcedar. Detailed information on 
sawmills, remanufacturing plants, tim- 
ber fabricators, a wood pipe and tank 
manufacturer and wood treating 
plants in the Douglasfir region of 
western Washington, Oregon and 
northern California. West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 1410 S. W. 
Morrison Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 


Progress of Research in Forestry 
and Forest Products, and of Forest 
Education in India—a survey jointly 
published by the Indian Science Con- 
gress Association and the Council of 
Scientific & Industrial Research, at 
the 34th annual session of the Indian 
Science Congress held at Delhi, Janu- 
ary 1947. Available from The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 919 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Central Ozarks Region of Missouri 
—one in a series of regional publica- 
tions for public information on the 
recreational, scenic, scientific, and 
historic points of interest in Missouri. 
Missouri State Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


Domor—leaflet describing the big- 
production capacity of Domor elevat- 
ing graders. Shows the grader in the 
roles of stripping, casting, loading 
and terracing. Also lists its specifi- 
cations. Ulrich Products Corpora- 
tion, Roanoke, Illinois. 


The Soaking Method for the Pre- 
servative Treatment of Fence Posts— 
an illustrated booklet of 24 pages de- 
scribing factors affecting treatment, 
preparation of posts for treatment 
and the soaking method. Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 
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Washington Lookout 
(From page 4) 


His conviction is reflected in the 
1952 Budget which proposes $6,000,- 
000 for control of forest pests. This 
is $300,000 more than the current 
year’s appropriation. Included with- 
in the program to be financed with 
this larger sum is $3,407,000 for 
white pine blister rust control. This 
is apportioned to make $527,400 
available to the Department of the 
Interior for lands under jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and for 
the lands of the Indian tribes; 
$1,804,500 to the Forest Service for 
work on National Forests; and 
$1,075,100 to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine for 
leadership and general coordination 
of the entire program. 

The major appropriation also in- 
cludes $560,000 for control and era- 
dication of gypsy and _ brown-tail 
moths, 

Of special interest is a contingency 
fund of $2,000,000 for detection and 
suppression of outbreaks of forest 
pests before extensive damage is done 
and while infected areas requiring 
treatment would be small. A similar 
contingency fund of $750,000 is in- 
cluded in the current year’s appro- 
priation. This fund filled a major 
place in providing the means for 
spraying and treating large forest 
areas of high-value timber mostly in 
western National Forests which were 
affected with spruce budworm and 
Engelmann spruce beetle. The situa- 
tion became worse, however, and was 
so bad by last fall that a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $1,500,000 was 
requested. On the basis of this ex- 
perience, the new budget proposes the 
larger contingent fund. This will be 
apportioned for use only to the ex- 
tent that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, finds the money neces- 
sary to meet emergency conditions. 
Thus, outbreaks of forest insects and 
diseases are now recognized as emer- 
gencies comparable with forest fire. 


Forum 
(From page 2) 


Disease? it’s written by a university 
researcher. Scheduled for an ap- 
proaching issue is an article by 
James B. Craig, formerly an Amer- 
can Forests associate editor, on New 
York State’s salvage operations of 
timber blown down by last fall’s 
hurricane. 
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The SEAMAN chops up 
and mills-in brush. 


Even saplings up to 
1¥%,"' in diameter. 


* & -* 


(Below) Clean path is 
left by the SEAMAN in 
cutting through heavy 
brush and weeds. 





In planted forests fire hazard is 
greatly reduced by keeping under- 
brush down. . . . Young trees are 
given a better chance to get all the 
sunlight and soil nutrients they re- 
quire. .. . It is estimated that one 


SEAMAN Self-Propelled TILLER does the work of 
10 men in brush-cutting. Further, the SEAMAN 
chops, mills-in and buries a high percentage of the 
trash for the improvement of soil humus. 


FIRE LANES. In natural forests the SEAMAN 
builds permanent fire lanes at low cost. In con- 
structing emergency fire lanes the SEAMAN has 
high road speed to reach the forest fire quickly and 












 SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 


ability to operate wherever a trac- 
tor can go... . For complete infor- 
mation just write “brush-cutting” 
on a post card. Write today. 


299 NORTH 25th STREET 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 

















Official 


U. $. FOREST SERVICE 
Field Clothes 


Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 635 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





REFORESTATOR 


echanical Tree Planter 
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Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 
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LET'S GO TRAIL RIDING 


A chance to get away from the congested cities and crowded 
highways, riding remote trails, fishing in white waters, explor- 
ing nature’s last primitive strongholds on horse or by canoe— 
all these are the wilderness vacation opportunities offered by the 
American Forestry Association’s Trail Riders of the Wilderness. 
The 13 expeditions for 1951 include two canoe trips. Dates to 
fit your vacation schedule are: 


June 4-15—Pecos Wilderness, Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico— 
$205 from * arta ke 


July 5-16—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Flathead and Lewis and Clark 


National Forests, Montana—$175 from Missoula 
July 10-19—Quetico-Superior cance trip, Minnesota and the Canadian 


border—$170 from Ely, Minn. 


July 16-27—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Flathead and Lewis and 
Clark National Forests, Montana—$175 from Missoula 


July 22-31—Quetico-Superior canoe trip, Minnesota and the Canadian 
border—$170 from Ely, Minn. 


July 24-August 2—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, White River Na- 
tional Forest, Colorado—$190 from Aspen 


July 24-August 3—Sawtooth Wilderness, Sawtooth and Boise National 
Forests, Idaho—$188 from Sun Valley 


August 7-16—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, White River National 
Forest, Colorado—$190 from Aspen 


August 7-17—Sawtooth Wilderness, Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, 
Idaho—$188 from Sun Valley 


August 13-25—Caseade Crest Wilderness, Snoqualmie and Columbia 
National Forests, Washington—$188 from Yakima 


August 20-September 1—Olympic Wilderness, Olympic National Park, 
Washington—$200 from Lake Crescent 


August 29-September 10—Inyo-Kern Wilderness, Inyo and Sequoia Na- 
tional Forests, California—$205 from Lone Pine 


September 4-15-—Pecos Wilderness, Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico 
—$205 from Santa Fe 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Lure of the Trail 
(From page 18) 


two are once again canoe trips 
through the Quetico-Superior Wilder- 
ness along the United States border 
between Minnesota and Ontario. A 
distinct change of pace and locale 
from the horseback expeditions, these 
trips wind through one of the con- 
tinent’s greatest water wildernesses, 
past tree-studded islands, into broad 
connecting lakes unsurpassed in fish- 
ing excellence. Extremely popular 
since 1948, the dates this year will 
be July 10 to 19 and July 22 to 31, 
with starting point at Ely, Minnesota. 

The Pecos Wilderness in the Santa 
Fe National Forest, New Mexico will 
be the scene of the first, and also the 
last, pack trail trip of the season— 
June 4 to 15, and September 4 to 
15. Riders will climb by horseback 
into an uninhabited back country 
having elevations ranging from 8500 
to 13,300 feet, and theyll have a 
chance to fish in seldom seen lakes 
and streams. Trail Riders first ex- 
plored this colorful section of the 
Southwest in 1949. 

Five other areas will be explored 
on one or more expeditions scheduled 
between July and September. They 
include the always popular Sawtooth 
Wilderness in Idaho, the Maroon 
BellsSSnowmass Wilderness of Colo- 
rado, the high Cascade Crest country 
of Washington, the Olympic Wilder- 
nesss, also of Washington and the 
Inyo-Kern Wilderness of California. 

The Sawtooth Wilderness in the 
Sawtooth and Boise National Forests 
of Idaho is a roadless domain of 
rugged mountains, alpine lakes and 
pine forests which cradle the head- 
waters of the Wood, Salmon and 
South Boise Rivers. The first expedi- 
tion will enter the Sawtooth country 
60 miles from Sun Valley for a 
period lasting from July 24 to Au- 
gust 3. The second trip will take 
place between August 7 and 17. 

Colorado at its rugged and rocky 
best is the setting for the Maroon 
Bells-Snowmass Wilderness _ trips 
through the White River National 
Forest. A land of towering peaks, 
tumbling mountain streams and beau- 
tiful crystal clear lakes, this area was 
first entered by Trail Riders in 1938. 
Dates for these expeditions have been 
set at July 24 to August 2, and Au- 
gust 7 to 16. 

As its name indicates, the Cascade 
Crest expedition travels the crest of 
the Cascade range on the Snoqualmie 
and Columbia National Forests. 
Starting from the Double K Ranch, 
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60 miles from Yakima, the expedi- 
tion traverses the Cascades within 
view of towering Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Adams. Bleak pinnacles rising from 
snowy slopes and glaciers are typical 
of this high country, while along the 
timber line is a paradise of mountain 
flowers and meadows. Only one ex- 
pedition is scheduled for this area, 
from August 13 to 25. 

Olympic National Park, Washing- 
ton, scene of the Olympic Wilderness 
expedition, is a rich empire of ever- 
greens, alpine meadows, wildflowers 
and azure lakes known only to those 
who invade it by horse or afoot. 
Riders travel through dense, moss- 
covered “rain forests,” over ridges 
and divides to the base of Blue 
Glacier on the edge of snow-capped 
Mt. Olympus. The trip offers fine 
fishing and mountain climbing and 
an opportunity to take exceptional 
photographs. This trip is scheduled 
from August 20 to September 1, be- 
ginning from Lake Crescent. 

A highlight since 1938, the Inyo- 
Kern expedition into the High Sierra 
of California offers America’s great- 
est spectacle in varied and unique 
mountain scenery. With Mt. Whitney, 
14,496 feet above sea level, as a cen- 
terpiece, the Sierra Nevada also fea- 
tures intensely blue lakes, mountain 
flowers in the meadows and contrast- 
ing snow fields and glaciers. The 
trip includes a climb to the summit 
of Mt. Whitney, then off its face in 
a breath-taking ride to Lake Tulain- 
yo, highest lake in the United States. 
This trip is scheduled from August 
29 to September 10. 


Soups and Chowders 
(From page 23) 


the bones, etc. and continue to cook 
for 15 minutes. Cut your fish filets 
into bite sizes and place them in a 
heavy iron pot; drain the liquid from 
the other pot onto the fish and cook 
for ten minutes. Now add three me- 
dium potatoes, diced, and one and a 
half pints of hot water and cook until 
they are tender. Next, decant one 
quart of milk (evaporated or thinned) 
into the pot and, when it comes to 
a boil, add several dashes of tabasco 
sauce, two tablespoons butter, salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve immedi- 
ately. Should be enough for eight. 

A solid favorite in the North 
Woods is a corned beef chowder, one 
that really contains a lot of calories. 
It is brewed from items normally 
stocked by the careful camper. In 
addition it is quickly prepared, an- 
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Yellowstone—Pacific Northwest 


From steaming geysers to glaciers 
of blue ice . . . timbered mountain 
ranges to Pacific Ocean sands.. . 
bustling waterfronts to charming 
wilderness chalets, the Pacific 
Northwest is a bountifully en- 
dowed vacationland. 

What could be better than going 
there on The Milwaukee Road’s 
Olympian HIAWATHA? Thescenery 
is glorious, the service superb and 


5 / OLYMP/AN f 
2 


accommodations may be chosen to 
suit your travel budget. Private- 
room cars with Skytop Lounge, 
unique and thrifty Touralux sleep- 
ers, Luxurest coaches, diner and 
Tip Top Grill. 












" 4 
It’s planning time. ; H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road | 
Mail thi 723 Union Station, Chicago 6, II. | 
ar Ws Coupon Please send me illustrated booklets: 0 Yellowstone Park | 
today. | 0 Pacific Northwest 0 Yellowstone-Salt Lake City | 

0 Yellowstone-Colorado O Pacific Northwest-California | 

Re) Pla ' 0 Pacific Northwest-Canadian Rockies | 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Trees 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 








low as $16.00 per 1,000. 


Timber-Operators, or owners of id 


ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 
For special Xmas 


Price List. Write Box 27-C. 


Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
le 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 


Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 











TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














RARE HARDY AZALEAS, EVER- 
GREENS, Yews, Flowering Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Crabs, Magnolias, 
Lilaes, 10¢ to $1.00 each. Send for list 
of 150 RARE PLANTS. English Box- 
woods 3-4”—$9.00 per 100. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania Box 622 








Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, — Le 
White —_— Black Hill Spruce, ete. Pri 

reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED To ‘tive. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





other great virtue. Toss into the pot 
one can of kidney beans, one can of 
tomatoes, one can of corned beef. 
Fry two diced onions in bacon fat, 
add the other ingredients, plus three 
dashes of tabasco sauce, half a cup 
of water. Cook for ten minutes— 
serve in large portions, flanked by 
hot johnnycake. Squirrel or rabbit, 
grouse or pheasant may be substi- 
tuted for the corned beef. Stew until 
tender in a little seasoned water, cut 
into bite sizes before adding to the 
chowder. 

Fishing for bluefish a few years 
ago, we decided to spend the night 
on our boat. A lobster boat sold us 
some lobsters and I promised my 
companions a_ lobster bisque—it 
turned out very nicely and was con- 
sumed to the last drop and bite. 

I took a pair of two and a half 
pound lobsters, cooked them in a 
little water, along with some pepper- 
corns and a tablespoon of vinegar— 
undercooked them as a matter of 
fact. When they were done and cool 
enough to handle, the meat was re- 
moved from the shell and large claws 
and finely chopped. The claws and 
shells were returned to the kettle and 
cooked for 20 more minutes in two 
cups of the original essence. This 
essence was drained off and placed 
on the lobster meat and cooked for 
15 more minutes. 

I then added one quart of milk 
stirring as the milk went in slowly. 
I melted six tablespoons of butter 
and when it was melted, I stirred in 
two tablespoons of flour and two 
cups of oyster crackers crushed to a 
powder—this was added under vigor- 
ous stirring. When the mixture 
thickened, it was seasoned and 
served. The bisque was rich and in- 
vigorating, endowed with a great 
flavor. 

Ever take any finnan haddie with 
you on a camping trip? If not, 
you've missed something very nice. 
Finnan haddie is a salted and deli- 
cately smoked haddock — it is now 
packaged in boneless sections, doesn’t 
take up much room, and is a great 
emergency ration. As a chowder 
base finnan haddie is superlative. As 
a preliminary, cover with cold water, 
boil for ten minutes and drain, and 
then flake. To make this chowder, 
you will need: 
pound finnan haddie 
oz. sali pork 
sliced onions 
cups water 
diced medium potatoes 
quart milk 
Pepper 


1% cups evaporated milk 
(undiluted ) 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 


for advertising rates in this Department. 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 


INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—A ppraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine 
1,000,000 trees. 








TREE PLANTERS 


When the going gets tough use TreeP, 
the only tree planting sled. The TreeP 
is unequalled for rough ground and steep 
hills. For circular write: 


TREEP P. O. Box 163 


Syracuse 10, N. ¥. 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 
1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 











SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 


Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 
factory. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Free 
Catalog 


Just off the Press 


Fully illustrated, 96 
pages, showing special 
fish ng tackle, footwear, 
clothing and forty-eight 
other leather and canvas 
specialties of our own 
manufacture. 


Mtrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 


OLLY 


EASY T0 GROW 


Largest Collection of 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
ASIATIC 
with red berries and shiny 
dark green leaves. Small 

trees for every location. 
$1.50 UP 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
TODAY 


WILMAT HOLLY COMPANY 
BOX 304-D, NARBERTH, PA. 




















1 Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “‘A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—-send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, : 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 




































Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 










THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


MAGNESIUM WEDGES 


Save chain saw teeth, save valuable 
filing time. Increase production. See your 
chain saw dealer, mill supply house, or 
write 

MICHIGAN WEDGE COMPANY 
Box 249 Sturgis, Michigan 
































SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, int Br 








Sauté the onions in the salt pork 
until soft, then add water and pota- 
toes and boil for 25-30 minutes, re- 
move from the stove, stir in evapo- 
rated milk very slowly, add a dash 
of Worcestershire sauce, season to 
taste, reheat and serve with toasted 
crackers or bread and butter. A tart 
salad goes very nicely wth this chow- 
der, if you happen to have a supply 
of water cress handy. 

No man, even if he is a left-handed 
cook, needs to go hungry as long as 
sound soups and fortifying chowders 
are so easy to make—if you learn to 
depend on them, you will have more 
time in the woods or on the water. 
Besides, soups and chowders get you 
away from fried foods, the bane of 
all campers. 

There isn’t a burp in a barrel of 
good soup or chowder. 


Watts Reports 
(From page 26) 


of 1950 were the aerial dusting of 
940,000 acres of Douglasfir in Ore- 
gon to control the spruce budworm 
and the hand spraying of 800,000 En- 
gelmann spruce trees in Colorado to 
destroy beetles. 

The Chief Forester reports that 
timber cut on the 151 National For- 
ests during fiscal year 1950 amount- 
ed to three and one half billion board 
feet. Receipts from National Forest 
timber sales totaled $30,714,292, an 
average of $8.77 per thousand board 
feet as compared with $7.69 during 
fiscal year 1949. The report further 
calls for additional logging roads for 
the harvest of inaccessible stands of 
mature timber on National Forests. 

On mining, Mr. Watts points out 
that present mining laws permit indi- 
viduals to control a great amount of 
valuable timber on National Forests, 
and that approximately 76,000 re- 
corded mining claims cover 1,800,000 
acres on National Forests in the West. 
The area covered in these claims sup- 
ports an estimated seven billion board 
feet of timber worth $58,000,000. 


Dr. Rohwer Dies 


One of the country’s outstanding 
entomologists, Dr. Sievert Allen 
Rohwer, 62, died February 12 in 
Washington. Dr. Rohwer was chief 
of the Agriculture Department’s agen- 
cy studying biological warfare on 
animals and crops. A native of Colo- 
rado, he had been with the Depart- 
ment since 1909, holding a number 
of high positions. 
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; In the wilderness of Canada’s 
Y famous Quetico - Superior Re- 
Ay, gion high adventure awaits 
you. Carefree days of outdoor 
living, pioneer travel by canoe and 
portage through unspoiled forests 
and virgin waters where giant game 
fish lurk ...a dream vacation for 
out-of-doors men and women. 


Send for “Wilderness Adven- 
tures’’ today! Learn about the 
unusual a/l-expense fishing trips 

North Western has planned 

| for you. Trips that include 
all transportation, lodging, 
experienced guides, canoes 
and motors, all camp gear 
and supplies, for as little 
as... $93.20. 





Send for 
, free “SE 
C4 illustrated 

booklet! 
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§ H.C. Duvall HE « 
ug Passenger Traffic Manager : 4 
Chicago and North Western Reiuee 
B 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. ] 
H Send me information on your all-expense & 
ug fishing trips. 7 
g Name------------------------------- ‘ 
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Walter J. Damtoft, a staunch 
member of the AFA Board of Direc- 
tors, has been named assistant direc- 
tor of the Forest Products Division 
of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
He will be on leave of absence from 
his Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany post while helping to organize 
and direct the government’s price 
control program on forest products. 
We feel that a wise choice has been 
made in selecting a man of Mr. Dam- 
toft’s caliber and experience to han- 
dle this tough assignment. 


AFA’s awards committee, head- 
ed by Robert N. Hoskins, has issued 
a call for 1951 nominations. The com- 
mittee annually nominates five Amer- 
icans for their outstanding work in 
various fields of conservation effort. 
including public service, education. 
news, radio and industry. The Asso- 
ciation’s conservation “Oscars” have 





so far been awarded to Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Hugh Bennett, Charles 
F. Evans, Colonel William B. Gree- 
ley, Harry A. Wood, J. N. Darling, 
Wakelin McNeel, Tom Page, Bryce C. 
Browning, Walter Humphrey and 
AFA’s president, D. C. Everest. 

Here’s a chance for AFA members 
to help a worthy project by sending 
us nominations for the committee’s 
consideration. 


The Muskingum Story is now 
available to AFA members at 50 cents 
a copy. An attractive, 16-page book- 
let, illustrated with 18 pictures and an 
organization chart, gives a_ highly 
informative account of the Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy District 
in eastern Ohio. The District, dedi- 
cated by the AFA in 1949 as an out- 
standing example of a locally devel- 
oped watershed area, is noted for its 
splendidly efficient organization and 


for the spirit of cooperative help ren- 
dered by state and federal govern- 
ment agencies. Included in the book- 
let are many facts not presented be- 
fore. The operating income and ex- 
pense data will prove particularly sig- 
nificant, for the District has success- 
fully operated since its beginning 
without any direct aid from state ap- 
propriated monies. 

In these days when national, state 
and local water policies are headline 
news, AFA’s new Muskingum booklet 
has added significance. AFA mem- 
bers will want to read it and recom- 
mend it to their friends and other 
groups. Special prices will be quoted 
for any quantity orders. 


Headaches on current forestry 
problems shouldn’t bother AFA mem- 
bers if they take advantage of the ex- 
perienced technical know-how of 
James P. McWilliams, staff forester. 
Mac states he supplied 3000 answers 
last year touching on 59 different 
technical fields. He says he hasn’t 
been treed yet. As a member of 
AFA, you are encouraged to use 
these service department facilities. 


Government reorganization as 
recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission hasn’t lost any steam. In 
these days of huge defense budgets 
and the increasing tax load, efficiency 
in every government department 
should be given paramount attention. 

The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report calls to our attention 
progress made by Congress in effect- 
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Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 


George W. Merck, 1953 — New Jersey, 
President, Vermont Forest and Farm- 
land Foundation, Inc. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





D. C. Everest ¢ President 


Walter H. Meyer, 1951 — Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 


Randolph G. Pack, 1952— New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 


Samuel T. Dana e Vice-President 
Randolph G. Pack e Vice-President 


S. L. Frost « Executive Director 

Lloyd E. Partain, 1951 — Pennsylvania, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Theodore S. Repplier, 1951—District of 
Columbia, The Advertising Council, Inc. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Log- 
ging Manager, Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration. 


John M. Christie e Treasurer 


Fred E. Hornaday « Secretary 









BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 

Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. 

George W. Dean, 1953—Virginia, State 
Forester of Virginia. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 

James J. Storrow, 1952— New Hamp- 
shire, Society for the Protection of New 


illi —Washington, 
William B. Greeley, 1951 ashington ampehio Vases. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Vertrees Young, 1951 —Louisiana, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation. 


Don P. Johnston, 1952—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 
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ing Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. Armed services reorganiza- 
tion is 95 percent complete. To con- 
servationists the box score on depart- 
ments handling natural resources 
should be cause for concern. None 
of the reorganization recommenda- 
tions has been effected in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, only 20 
percent in the Department of the In- 
terior. 


W. S. Rosecrans, former presi- 
dent of the AFA, tells us that a new 
award has been established in Cali- 
fornia to recognize outstanding serv- 
ice in the cause of forest fire preven- 
tion or suppression. Known as the 
James McLachlan Bissell medal, the 
award will be made annually by the 
trustees of the Harvey S. Bissell trust. 
AFA Californians who know of per- 
sons who should be considered are in- 
vited to send their nominations to 
Mr. Rosecrans at 1151 Broadway, Los 
Angeles 15. 


International Society of Tropi- 
cal Foresters is a new organization 
established in December for the pur- 
pose of keeping tropical foresters in 
touch with each other. It will serve 
as a clearing house of information 
and will acquaint qualified foresters 
with occupational opportunities in 
the tropics. Tom Gill, 1214 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
formerly associated with AFA, says 
that tropical foresters interested in 
joining the new group should get in 
touch with him. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Honorable Sherman Adams—New Hamp- 
shire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


Folke Becker — Wisconsin, President, 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 


Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, 
Outdoor Life. 


Bryce C. Browning — Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


Mrs. E. E. Byerrum—lllinois, Chairman, 
Conservation Committee, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


R. A. Colgan, Jr.—District of Columbia, 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


E. J. Condon — Illinois, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. 


L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member, Presi- 


dent’s Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 


MARCH, 1951 





Newly named AFA Director—Vertrees 
Young, executive of Gaylord Contain- 
er Corporation, Bogalusa, Louisiana 


Wilson B. Sayers, formerly state 
forester of West Virginia, has joined 
the staff of American Forest Products 
Industries as administrative assistant. 
AFPI has reorganized its southern 
branch into two eight-state districts, 
naming C. Edward Stout southeastern 
manager with headquarters at Atlan- 
ta and Edward L. DeMotte southwest- 
ern manager with headquarters at 
New Orleans. 


Vertrees Young, executive vice- 
president of Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, Bogalusa, Louisiana, has 


J. N. Darling—lowa, Conservation Car- 
toonist. 


Walter E. Disney—California, President, 
Walt Disney Productions, Limited. 


Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton—New York, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, 
The Garden Club of America. 

Charles F. Evans— Georgia, President, 
Society of American Foresters. 

Ira N. Gabrielson—District of Columbia, 


President Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 


Henry S. Graves — Connecticut, Dean 
Emeritus, Yale School of Forestry. 


Walter R. Humphrey — Texas, Editor, 
The Fort Worth Press. 


Lee Muck — District of Columbia, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

A. C. Spurr — West Virginia, President, 
Monongahela Power Company. 

Paul E. Tilford—Ohio, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Arborist Association, Inc. 





been elected to the AFA Board of Di- 
rectors for the year to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Chester 
Davis. Mr. Young, long an honorary 
vice-president of the AFA, is recog- 
nized for his part in the far-reaching 
forestry conservation and develop- 
ment program of his company, espe- 
cially its extensive tree planting for 
more than a quarter of a century 
which now embraces almost 60,000 
acres of man-planted forests. Mr. 
Young brings to the Association’s 
Board his own practical forestry ex- 
perience and firm convictions of the 
responsibilities and opportunities of 
private forestry management. He also 
serves as chairman of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission. 


AFA lost a long time member 
with the passing in November of P. 
H. McCanlies, logging manager for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
in Oregon. Mrs. McCanlies conveyed 
the sad information to us when she 
renewed her membership. 

“We both enjoyed AMERICAN For- 
Ests so much, I just wouldn't feel 
right if I didn’t continue,” she said. 


Colonel Allen S. Peck, 70, a for- 
mer vice-president of the American 
Forestry Association, died February 
4 in Denver after a heart attack. With 
the U. S. Forest Service for 39 years 
before his retirement in 1944, Colo- 
nel Peck played an important part in 
the development of forest conserva- 
tion policies and in advancing stand- 
ards of forestry. 


Ss. L. F. 





E. W. Tinker — New York, Executive 
Secretary, American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 


George C. Waldo—Connecticut, Editor, 
The Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 


William P. Wharton — Massachusetts, 
President, National Parks Association. 


THE STAFF 


S. L. Frost—Executive Director 
Fred E. Hornaday—Secretary 
Donald S. Farver—Business Manager 


James P. McWilliams—Conservation De- 
partment 


Dorothy Dixon—Trail Riders 
Dorothy Wright—Membership Department 


Marjorie Dickie—Book Department 
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ANOTHER SKELETON IN THE DINOSAUR? 


If recent puppet-on-a-string manipulations affect- 
ing top drawer leaders in the Department of the In- 
terior’s National Park Service were to presage a 
new policy in government administration, a dark 
pall would indeed cloud the future of conservation. 

This ominous observation is occasioned by the 
cryptic announcement by Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman that Newton B. Drury, Director 
of the National Park Service since 1940, will resign 
as of April 1. The resulting appointments to fill 
vacancies, effected in almost the same breath, are 
accompanied with much more elaboration. 

Here, briefly, is the gist of Secretary Chapman’s 
reasoning: In recognition of the able career em- 
ployees within the Department, Arthur E. Demaray 
will be elevated from his post as associate director 
to fill the vacant director’s chair. Conrad L. Wirth 
will be promoted from assistant to associate direc- 
tor, and Ronald F. Lee, chief of the Park Service 
History Division, will be moved up the ladder to 
assistant director. 

On the face of it, there is no quarrel with such 
thinking. Mr. Demaray, according to the record, 
launched his career of government service in the 
Interior Department 48 years ago as a $400-a-year 
messenger, devoting periods of service to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and to Geological Survey before 
entering the National Park Service in 1917, the 
year after its organization. Beginning as a topo- 
graphic draftsman, he has earned steady advance- 
ment. Mr. Wirth, too, can be considered in the 
career category, having been with the Park Service 
for 20 years. There is no question concerning the 
capabilities of these men, and they may well per- 
form their new duties with distinction. The same 
can he said for Mr. Lee. 

Quite probably, though, Mr. Demaray won't be 
on the scene much longer than a year, for his re- 
quest for retirement had already been approved 
when he was suddenly offered the directorship. 

There is, however, a flood of pertinent queries 
bubbling on the lips of many having the occasion 
and opportunity to be familiar with the situation. 
Foremost of these is a satisfactory reason for Mr. 
Drury’s resignation. Secretary Chapman’s office is 
somewhat less than voluble on this point, other than 
to dismiss the subject with the statement that Mr. 
Drury wishes to leave government service to enter 
private business. Mr. Drury himself is significantly 
tight lipped. 

There is a possibility of congressional inquiry 
involving charges of arbitrary treatment of an out- 
standing public servant, a number of leading con- 
servationists previously having protested unsuccess- 


fully to President Truman. According to a usually 
reliable source, Secretary Chapman is said to have 
offered Director Drury a newly created post—spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. His 
duties would presumably have been to direct studies 
of proposals which might affect the conservation of 
natural resources, with a view toward harmonizing 
them with departmental policy—but the position 
would carry a lower salary than that of the Director. 
The intent of such a gambit seemed transparent 
enough to bring about Mr. Drury’s resignation. 

Such action is without parallel. The history of 
National Park Service administration points to a 
high caliber of directorial leadership from such 
distinguished predecessors as Arno B. Cammerer, 
Horace M. Albright and Stephen T. Mather. It 
was to the credit of former Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes that he wheedled Mr. Drury away from the 
California Save-the-Redwoods-League in 1940 to 
take a post in an administration of opposite political 
views. Now, at a time when he is still ably carrying 
the banner for conservation, he is given no other 
alternative but to resign. 

Could there, by chance, be any connection with 
the not-yet-settled issue of dam building within the 
Dinosaur National Monument in Colorado and 
Utah, against which Director Drury argued at De- 
partmental hearings last spring? At the time, he 
and other champions of conservation lost their argu- 
ment to Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation, although 
the matter will likely be aired again when Congress 
weighs appropriation of funds necessary to begin 
construction. 

Or, equally as likely is the possibility of pressure 
having been brought to bear from special interest 
groups in the West. Nor should one rule out the 
likelihood of sniping from other branches within 
the Department. Director Drury has on occasion 
been known to speak up boldly on matters in which 
he had strong convictions, and he was never one 
to toady in an effort to curry favor. 

At stake, however, is much more than the disposi- 
tion of one man’s job. Of basic concern is the ques- 
tion of a new principle in casting off and selecting 
administrative leaders. Certainly conservation, or 
any other cause, will suffer if we abandon the cus- 
tom of seeking out the most qualified man in the 
nation to direct our vital land use programs. Nor 
will government be able to entice such caliber of 
man into a position subject either to pressure or 
politics. 

If, as darkly charged lately, there are good rea- 
sons for this treatment of Mr. Drury, they should 
certainly, in fairness to all, be aired publicly. 
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The complete TITAN line includes: 
CHAIN SAWS—one and two-man—falling, 
bucking and bow attachments. 
CHAINS—five types for every cutting need 
and every kind of wood. 

BARS—five types, ranging in length from 2 
to 12 feet on the two-man saw, including 
thin bar, and from 18 to 44 inches on fhe 
one-man saw. 

ALL CHAIN SAW ATTACHMENTS, geces- 
sories and parts. 


TITAN JUNIOR SAW—equip- 
ped with accessories for use 
by two men. 


The outstanding TITAN features include: 
LIGHT WEIGHT—more power per pound. 


NO VIBRATION—plenty of smooth power to 
carry the load. 


LONG LIFE—vital parts are protected. 


EVENLY BALANCED—easily handled and 
carried in the woods. 


TEST RUN—all engines are fully tested and TITAN JUNIOR ONE-MAN 
run under maximum load. BOW SAW—16 inch diameter 
| 


See Titan Chain Saws in operation before you buy. capacity. 


Nationwide Sales and seat 
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TITAN AUTOMATIC 
BLUESTREAK TWO- 
MAN SAW—auto- 


_ TITAN CHAIN SAW 
yon SEATTLE 4, WAS 


opposed type 12 H. y 
P. motor. \ <> 



















POWER PACKAGED 
FOR PEAK PERFORMANCE 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


“CATERPILLAR” Diesel Electric Sets offer users the simplest 
generator set available. The self-regulated generator does not require 
a switchboard and the conventional electrical control equipment. It is 
hooked into the electrical circuit through a fused knife switch. Install it — 
hook it up — let it run. 


For isolated forestry stations, these compact sets are easily moved 
and installed. They are a complete package. You have your choice of 
starting method, cooling and generator voltage. You have a quality-built 
machine capable of tens of thousands of hours of worry-free operation. 
You have a nearby dealer with his factory-trained servicemen and complete 
service and parts facilities 


Today the importance of “Caterpillar” products, both for military use 
and for maintaining the national economy, is greatly increased. Talk over 
your machinery requirements with your “Caterpillar” dealer. He has 
ample parts stocks to keep your present equipment doing its job and will 
do his utmost to make prompt delivery of new machines. 


CATERPILLAR, PEoRIA, ILLINOIS 





The “Cat” D315_ typical of other 
“Caterpillar’’ Diesel Electric Sets 
— compact, simple, easy to move 
and install. Self-regulated genera- 
tors are available in six sizes from 
21 to 100 KW. Externally regulated 
sets are built in ten models from 
20 to 314 KW. These KW ratings 
are for 12-hour duty. 





Positive all-weather starting is assured by this in- 
dependent, easy-to-start, gasoline starting engine. 
It warms the Diesel engine jacket water and circu- 
lates the Diesel lubricating oil before actual starting. 


Pistons are made of highest quality aluminum 
alloy. Light weight reduces crankshaft and bearing 
fatigue. Piston crowns are cooled with an oil spray 
—prolonging piston life, decreasing oil breakdown. 
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“Caterpillar’’-built fuel injection equipment is trou- 
ble-free and foolproof. Injection valves and pumps 
can be replaced on the spot in the field—no adjust- 
ments are necessary. 


Exclusively “Caterpillar,” these solid aluminum 
bearings give low rate of wear, ability to carry 
heavier loads, exceptional heat transfer character- 
istics and high corrosion resistance. 


RPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





